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PART I 
The Woman Citizen a Woman First of All 

By MARGARET J. EVANS 
Introduction — The Changing Order 

PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON'S words, 
-*- " Nothing is done in this country now as it was 
done twenty years ago," emphasize the shifting con- 
ditions of modern life. Few changes are more sig- 
nificant than are those that concern women and 
consequently concern the home; that most valuable asset 
of civilization. 

The voice of many centuries cries, "Woman's 
Sphere is the home." In the Ptolemaic system of the 
universe the word sphere signified the invisible and 
transparent circle of space in which each planet, while 
having a certain movement of its own, was carried 
around the earth by the circle of the fixed stars. Long 
after the cosmic system of Copernicus had displaced 
the Ptolemaic theory this use of the word sphere, 
despite its false implications of a separate yet dependent 
action, its disregard of interpenetrating and interacting 
forces, lingered in speech and literature. It lingers yet 
in relation to woman's life and activities. 

Traditionally woman's only field of action is the 
2947 
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home ; man's field is the wide world. Woman is impor- 
tant in the home chiefly in her relations as wife, mother 
and daughter; man's importance depends slightly upon 
his equally significant relations as husband, father 
and son. 

In modern thought wifehood and motherhood are no 
less exalted, but momentous changes in the conception 
of these relations have taken place. The home is, and 
will always be as ever, the place of woman's opportunity 
and joy; all that she has she gladly lays upon the altar 
of home; but to the modern woman has come a new 
vision of herself in relation to the home. 

I. WOMAN IN HER DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
Woman — As Wife 

The traditional view of woman as wife, as recorded 
in English literature still, faintly perhaps, exists, but 
not many women now see wifehood as Shakespeare's 
tamed "Shrew" dramatically represented it: 

" Thy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy sovereign, one that cares for tliee 
And for thy maintenance, commits his body 
To painful labor both by sea and land. 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience — 
Too little payment for so great a debt." 

Nor do many wives or husbands acquiesce in the 
view voiced by Milton of the first bridal pair, as formed 
" He for God only. She for God in him ;" nor assent 
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to Addison's all-permeating ideas of the relation, nor 
to those of that elegant trifler, Lord Lytton, as he says, 
" Woman is called of God to self-abnegation, a sacrifice 
to man's pleasure and ambition;" nor sympathize in the 
Honorable Mrs. Norton's Credo as quoted by Elizabeth 
Woodbridge: "I for one . . . believe in the natural 
superiority of man as I do in the existence of God. 
The natural position of woman is inferiority to man. 
Amen! This is a thing of God's appointment and not 
of man's devising." The English woman who ex- 
claimed: "What does a woman marry for if not to 
have a master! " is, however, still living. " When the 
wedding day comes she has no desire to omit from the 
service the promise to obey. . . . She wishes not to 
submit a reluctant will to his but to make his will her 
own, ... to give up her home, merge her personality, 
in his keeping; this is her glad ambition and it swallows 
up all other ambitions. " * So portrays the author of 
"The Home Builder" an ideal situation; but clergy- 
men aver that few wives thus feel, few husbands thus 
see wedlock. 

The various and complex causes for these changes in 
the relation of the wife need little enumeration. Not 
conscious tyranny but universal acceptance of the 
theory that might makes right and the fact that power 
naturally leads to oppression, entailed suffering upon 
the weaker, man or woman. Not intentional renuncia- 
tion of the theory but the disparity between theory and 

* " The Home Builder," by Lyman Abbott. 
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practice, the inevitable dominance in the home of the 
stronger personality, a general growth in moral per- 
ception, a new spirit of freedom — all have been potent 
in the progress. 

The new education has hastened the change in senti- 
ment. " This all comes from teaching girls to read ! " 
The High Schools with their preponderance of girls 
have trained two generations of women. The eight 
thousand degrees given to women annually by co-educa- 
tional colleges and the additional thousands by women's 
colleges have given enlightenment upon personal rights 
and duties. 

Four decades ago Horace Bushnell noted with sur- 
prise, " woman's lot of abridgement and repression, her 
many disadvantages that no principle of equity permits 
and nO' pretense of reason justifies, the usages that are 
oppressive, maxims that are unjust, laws of really des- 
potic mastership unintentionally imposed." * 

The lega.l status of the wife has changed and is still 
changing. The common law of England, operative 
also in America where special legislation has not abro- 
gated it, mocked the bride-groom's \ow, " With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow " by putting into 
the husband's hands at marriage the bride's personal 
property, her clothes, ornaments, wages, service, the 
rental of her property, and everything accumulated 
by the joint efforts of husband and wife; the law gave 
him the right to beat her, to " restrain her from lib- 

♦ Horace Bushnell, " Woman's Suffrage," 1869. 
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erty" — gave him the children she bore. She became 
a "feiiime couvcrtc," was merged in him. 

These legal disabilities of woman, " the embodiment 
in the jurisprudence of nations of the universal man- 
supremacy world-view acquiesced in by all mankind, 
including the women themselves" have been somewhat 
removed. Wives in many states may now own their 
own clothing and ornaments, possess their own earn- 
ings, hold property in their own right, and as widows 
may occupy for a specified time the family homestead. 
(See Legal Rights and Duties of Women, Vol. 
VIII, Page 1902.) 

A re-valuation of woman as wife and a more dig- 
nified place in the home have resulted. The most con- 
servative women welcome the change and few now 
would say, as did the women of Lucy Stone's day, 
"Do you think I would give myself where I would not 
give my property ? " 

The modern emphasis on personality, on its value 
and sacredness, the new insistence on the right of inde- 
pendent judgment has doubtless caused the greatest 
modification in the wife's relation. Primitive man is 
described as " a slave to the opinion of his fellow beings, 
without freedom or personality, a tool in the hands of 
other personalities and forces." The discriminations 
against the wife which compelled her tO' make expe- 
diency and the approbation of her husband the standard 
of life, long kept woman primitive. The exercise of 
independent judgment seemed a revolt. Hence came 
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the platitudinous wife whose subservience of opinion 
weakened her power of thought, and destroyed in her 
husband all interest in her mental processes; the inert 
wife whose flabby submission killed love; and the echo- 
voice of many a wife. Thus was the home robbed of 
the two cooperating personalities which ever ought to 
rule there. 

As a result of economic conditions and of the pro- 
longed period of education the bride of today is no 
longer a child in years. " In the forty years from i860 
to 1900 the number of married persons in every hun- 
dred who had married before they were twenty 
declined from twenty-nine to nine; in Massachusetts 
within the last forty-five years the average age of 
women at marriage had risen from twenty and seven- 
tenths to twenty- five and six-tenths." The longer period 
before marriage has given time for the development of 
personality. Often the outside world and economic 
independence has enabled the bride at marriage to 
satisfy Margaret Fuller's ideal : " That her hand may 
be given with dignity she must be able to stand alone." 

The claim of personality is too strong for the old 
position of the wife. Personality is not "a mere asser- 
tion on the part of the individual in opposition to 
others. Personality is constituted only by the coming 
to life of the infinite spiritual world in an independent 
concentration in the individual. The human life is 
elevated to a self-life of a universal kind."* 

* Abel J. Jones, " Rudolph Eiicken." 
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It is the consciousness of this independent concen- 
tration in herself, of the life of her own soul, of the 
elevated self-life, of a personality that demands expres- 
sion that, half consciously, stirs the modern wife. Her 
developed personality is the best gift she can make to 
the home. 

It is not unanimity of opinion but community of 
interest and the emotional bond of love that hold 
together husband and wife. No difference of opin- 
ion, even in politics, has ever, as the governors of 
woman-suffrage states testify, led to the divorce court; 
no such intellectual difference is so fatal to the fellow- 
ship and comradeship of marriage as is supine depend- 
ence and acquiescence of thought. Through the per- 
ception of this truth, "the luxury of each in marriage 
looking up to the other and being led in the path of 
development"* is now less the dream of a philan- 
thropist than hitherto. The alarming increase of 
divorces in sO' far as it is a consequence of the wife's 
new respect for her own personality carries with its 
appalling danger, a ray of hope ; it may after all be, in 
a transitional age, only a part of the mighty processes 
of spiritual liberation, led by Luther four hundred years 
ago and still potently at work. It will bring its own 
corrective. 

The wife, although inferior, is -often expected to be 
better than her husband, and to possess certain adorable 
virtues such asi sweetness, gentleness, devotion and 

* John Stuart Mdll, " Subjection of Women," 1870. 
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purity which he himself neither needs nor desires; yet 
"it is bad for a man's morals to regard himself as a 
constant purveyor of privilege to a supposedly inferior 
being ... to make up for it with a great deal of 
sentimental adoration makes it the more foolish. For 
to worship that which is held inferior in power and 
wisdom is the old and surest way to falsify your 
moral nature." * 

Few will assent to the assertion that even "happy 
marriages are in the present matrimonial situation 
abnormal and impossible; they do not, except for a 
common interest in children, rest on the comradeship 
of like minds, but represent in the wife, maternal 
interest extended to the husband," and in the husband 
represent, "that nurture and affection which is in his 
nature to give tO' pets and to all helpless (preferably 
dumb) creatures."! Few, however, will deny the 
desirability of a more solid basis of association in mar- 
ried life. The present conception of marriage as a con- 
tract in an ethical sense, which implies the retention by 
the wife of full personal rights is a relation possible 
only between free self-governing personalities. Even 
Paul's ideal of a husband's Christ-like sacrificial love 
points the way to give to the wife, with her developed 
personality the utmost possible fellowship and partner- 
ship. 

The home will always oflfer to the wife the most 

* Max Ea.stman, Spoccli ,in PousliUoopsic, 1910. 
t W. I. Thomas, "Sex and Sixicty." 1907. 
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available field for the exercise of all her matured facul- 
ties; there is strongest the motive to slough off petti- 
ness, narrowness, meanness of spirit; there is keenest 
the incentive to that living interest in community and 
world affairs, in the moral and spiritual movements 
of the age which will render companionship inevitable 
and comradeship an everyday blessing; it is there the 
wife is daily schooled to extend to others outside the 
walls where she loves and serves, the home spirit and 
the home blessings. 

The surrender has taken place. The instinct on the 
part of woman to conserve human welfare while rap- 
idly developing her personality will save her from in- 
fringing on the home, its duties, its privileges and 
its joys. 

Woman — As Mother 

Woman is most frequently considered in the rela- 
tion of mother; motherhood is often held to be her sole 
justification for existence. "Women are mothers, men 
are not. When all psychic marvels and parlor nonsense 
are laid aside, that is the scientist's difference between 
men and women." * 

Modern thought has rather strengthened than weak- 
ened reverence for motherhood and has quickened the 
mother's sense of her opportunities and responsibilities. 
The mother of today is older when she begins to bear 
children than was her grandmother. This is not a 
matter for regret. Scientific investigation seems to 

* Max Eastman, Speech at Poughkeepsie, 1910. 
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confirm the theory that " in most physical qualities the 
children of mature parents tend to come out best, the 
children of elderly mothers show a tendency to superi- 
ority throughout." * 

Yet world-experience and knowledge have given 
to the mother a new sense of inability to discharge well 
her great duties. She knows but is unable to apply 
sanitary science which points out the contamination of 
germ-laden air, accumulated garbage, bad plumbing, 
damp basements, insufficient light, defective chimneys, 
inadequate fire protection, — all the increasing menaces 
to the home. Upon the Boards of Health and Inspec- 
tion and upon other state or municipal forces with 
which she has nothing to do these things depend. 
" One-half the tiny lives that make up the City's 
death rate might be saved by a more thorough appli- 
cation of sanitary science," but she is helpless to save 
those lives.f 

The present mother has a new realization of her 
/responsibility for preventable moral disease in her chil' 
dren, and also a consciousness of the futility of her 
efforts to secure for them moral health. The saloons, 
the gambling dens, the haunts of vice, the environing 
wiles of sin are ubiquitous, and she is powerless to ward 
off the danger. The children are, too, less docile than 
of old, and more impatient of restraint and guidance in 
regard to fascinating temptations. 

* Francis Galton, " Heredity ami Genius,'' 1879. 
t Jane Acldams. 
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Within the home her responsibility and her authority 
are not always co-ordinate. In six or more states of 
the Union the law still gives to the father alone 
absolute power over the property and the persons of 
minor children. The father may during the mother's 
life give away every child, even an unborn one, and at 
the mother's death will them to another. Competent 
authority * reports that in twenty-seven states only has 
she yet, in 19 13, the legal right, upon her husband's 
death, to her children, and has, in these states, the right 
only if she remains unmarried. Only seventeen states 
give joint guardianship to both parents. The mother 
has been powerless against this discrimination. 

A mother's sense of inadequacy in moral protection 
and training springs often from her lack of develop- 
ment, a lack due to old conditions and conventions. A 
disparity in the mental ability of the father and the 
mother is noticed by the growing sons. Their crude 
feeling of superiority to all women obtains from an 
anticipated citizenship and leads them naturally but 
unconsciously to hold in contempt as incompetent to 
understand large affairs, the mother to whom they owe 
their lives. Unhappily the spirit of the Eton College 
boy's entry in his diary: "Got up; had jolly breakfast; 
talked with mother about things she could understand " 
is not rare. Many a mother feels her hampering igno- 
rance of life, her want of that practical sagacity and 

*Jennie L. Wilson, LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
WOMEN, Vol. VIII, Page 1912. 
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tolerant view, obtained by experience in the give-and- 
take of actual living, recognizes that she cannot teach 
maturing minds what she does not know herself, nor 
adequately train free women who will respect them- 
selves and free men who will respect womanhood. 
The result of her efforts may result as in a child's 
reply to a guest's exclamation: 

"What a pity one of you four boys isn't a girl! " 

"Huh," said the youngest, "I don' know who'd a 
bin'er; Jack wouldn't a bin'er; Jimmy wouldn't a 
bin'er; Johnny wouldn't a bin'er, and I just bet I 
wouldn't a bin'er ! " 

The mother realizes as never before that the progress 
of the race depends upon her own progress, and that 
"the conception . . . that it was a possibility for the 
human male to advance in physical power and intel- 
lectual vigor while his companion female became sta- 
tionary and inactive, taking no share in the labors of 
society beyond the passive fulfillment of sexual func- 
tions has always been negated." * 

Knowing the complex interacting forces that educate 
children, she owns that a mother who is a mothei to 
her own children alone, is not to them a mother. She 
longs to extend to needy children the world over 
mother love and mother protection and mother wisdom. 
Yet the way seems liedged. The mother seeks adjust- 
ment between the responsibilities and the opportunities 
for discharging the duties of the home never dearer 

♦Olive Schreiner, "Woman and Labor," 191 1. 
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than today. She desires better to conduct her noble 
business. 

Experience has, it is said, shown that in China, 
because the impressionable years of childhood are spent 
in the company of ignorant, narrow-minded heathen 
mothers, the children of native Christian men some- 
times revert to heathenism. Not thus, it is evident, will 
China grow the men of strength and integrity which 
she must have. The greatest of all China's undeveloped 
resources is motherhood and womanhood. That re- 
source is also, doubtless, the least developed of all the 
resources of America. 

Woman — As Daughter 

The relation of the daughter to the home has like- 
wise undergone great transformation. The daughters 
of comfortable homes, defying tradition, and discon- 
tented with economic dependence, the frequent tyranny 
of love and the restraint of personal liberty at home, 
are following the departing domestic industries into 
the business world. 

„'>^ Higher scholastic education, promising increased 
earning power and the satisfaction of intellectual and 
social ambition draws crowds of such girls into col- 
leges; their number there has, since 1890, increased 
eight-fold, while the increase of boys in college has 
been but three-fold. The professions, by their assur- 
ance of still greater earning power, of personal inde- 
pendence, of opportunity for self-expression and for a 
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real contribution tO' human welfare, in the years 
between 1890 and 1898, attracted an increase to the 
medical schools of 64.2 per cent of women and only 
5 1. 1 per cent of men; to schools of dentistry, 205 per 
cent to 150.2 of men; to schools of pharmacy, 190 per 
cent of women to 25 per cent of men. Later propor- 
tions show in the main the same trend. 

There is a similar gain in the proportionate increase 
of women teachers, as, for example, in the last forty 
years in Illinois the percentage of woman teachers has 
changed from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Shops, offices and factories present a nation-wide 
problem in the daughters of the working classes crowd- 
ing beyond enumeration to work there. Their cries for 
fair wages, for decent conditions, for justice, for a 
share in the good things of life ring to heaven. 

The complaint that all these wage-earning women 
eplace men and lower wages must prove as \'ain as the 
old revolt against labor-saving machinery. The women 
with their new wages, increase their wants, stimulate 
manufactures and give prosperity to the nation. The 
fear that these wage- or salary-earning women might 
lose through their labor their natural womanliness, 
experience has proved in America as in France to be 
groundless ; no loss of womanly dignity nor of so-called 
charm necessarily results from the transition from 
home to business. 

The relation of these daughters to parents and home 
is, however, permanently changed. The old relation 
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is largely lost ; the new relation to the home as to the 
business world is still unadjusted.. She does not now 
remain always in the home even if unmarried. Many 
such daughters are still, although absent, the main stay 
financially of the home. " If you college girls were as 
fortunate as these factory girls you might be half as 
nice as they are!" said a settlement physician to her 
astonished auditors. Her portrayal of the unselfish 
bestowal upon the home of hard won earnings justi- 
fied her words. 

These women workers gain from their employment 
independence, occupational interest, knowledge of life, 
broad sympathy, often quickened mental powers, but 
these things do not allay their dissatisfaction with their 
wages, nor prevent a chronic sense of being wronged. 
Many of them would welcome homes of their own, 
but " self-supporting, self-respecting girls do not now 
take any husbands they can get." 

In the United States, in the year 1900, among 
women twenty years of age or over, the married women 
numbered 13,400,000. The unmarried and the widows 
numbered 6,900,000. For every two women married 
there was one woman either unmarried or widowed. 

It is evident that education must teach women the 
industrial world, and enable them to be self-support- 
ing. But no new labor, no material prosperity which 
it may give can diminish the strength of the bond 
between man and woman, nor lessen the need of each 
for the other. Natural emotion and the great plans 
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of the Creator are stronger than anything of man's or 
of woman's device. The home will eventually be the 
gainer for the changed relations of the daughter. 

II. WOMAN AS HUMANIST 
Estimates of Woman 
The social history of the nineteenth century is dis- 
tinguished by woman's increasing prominence in 
thought and action. " Woman in the nineteenth cen- 
tury scheme of things was popularly disregarded ; even 
today the commonly accepted view makes the individual 
man the centre of the universe and places woman in a 
secondary position. In that position, all things center 
about man, and woman, though necessary to the work 
of reproduction, is the means of continuing the human 
race, but is otherwise an unimportant accessory and 
incidental factor in the general result." * 
r~~Now comes another conception : "a woman in the 

/twentieth century is looked upon as a complete physical 
and mental organism which can exist and function 
without the aid of man. The American woman is an 

-individual. Her capacities, attributes and powers are 
her own, to be employed and used by her as she in her 
own freedom of choice may elect. She is in the line of 
evolutionary progress."! The two statements rep- 
resent the extremes of thought. 

Women in general have acquiesced in the nineteenth 

♦Scott Ncaring, "Woman and Social Progress,'' 1912. 
t Lester F. Ward, "Pure Sociology," hxm- 
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century estimate of themselves. Except in the religious 
realm, where woman has always seen herself as a per- 
sonal soul allied with the immensities, she has viewed 
herself ki'a rela tive position.) Now, between her tradi- 
tional conception of herself and the modern ethical 
conception of personality with its claim of scope for 
amplest development as a human entity, there is clash 
and discord. 

The average twentieth century woman still half- 
consciously holds to the notion of Rousseau : " The 
education of woman should always be relative to man. 
To please us, to be useful to us, to make us love and 
esteem them, to educate us when young, to take care 
of us when grown up, to advise and console us, to 
render our lives easy and agreeable — these are the 
duties of women at all times and what they should be 
taught in infancy." - -^ 

The modern woman is, however, dissatisfied with 
the result of this recommended womanly education. It 
even occurs to her that this education " relative to man " 
is as absurd as would be man's education if it were 
wholly relative to woman, and if the word "manly" 
were surcharged with the import of "charming to 
woman." 

To this feminine heresy and its gradual growth, 
Fichte, Herder, and their schools gave strength by 
their stress on the dignity of the human mind and 
the right of the individual to its conscious use and 
possession. 
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Goethe scattered the seed thought of the right of 
every created thing to due consideration; a century of 
EngUsh literature has emphasized the dignity of per- 
sonahty, of "the separate mind" from which "His 
isolation grows defined." The truth blown in the new 
century air has shown to thoughtful woman a vision 
of a new education and new duties for herself, a full 
development that will satisfy the claims gi personality, 
allow her to realize what is in her, give full play 
to the differences between man and woman, and at the 
same time reconcile all her duties. 

Herbert Spencer maintained that the primitive 
woman's power to hold her own despite physical weak- 
ness was due to her ability to please, her love of appro- 
bation, her power to disguise her feelings, her quick 
perceptions and intuitions formed without assignable 
reasons. He found that with advancing civilization 
woman's diversity showed itself in her practice of 
forming very positive beliefs, difficult to change ; she is 
inexact, averse to precision, never imagines new and 
better methods of doing anything; she cannot form an 
opinion and reason upon it, cannot suspend judgment 
and balance evidence. Yet Mr. Spencer, while scant of 
respect for woman's mental qualities, sees these quali- 
ties not as fixed, but as moving with higher social 
requirements and culture toward readjustment, " slowly 
leading to results seen in the organic world of a self- 
preserving power inversely pro]iortioned to the race- 
preserving power which will entail a less early arrest of 
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individual evolution and a diminution of those mental 
differences vifhich the early arrest produces." * 

The course of development seems to confirm these 
prognostications. 

Germany's pessimistic philosopher, Schopenhauer, 
asserting that " woman exists mainly for the propaga- 
tion of the species," recites the moral delinquencies of 
woman: she lacks a sense of justice, is dependent on 
craft, has an instinctive capacity for cunning, and an 
ineradicable tendency to falsehood ; she uses as weapons 
of defense innate arts of dissimulation, is characterized 
by falsity, faithlessness, treachery, and ingratitude. 
Perjury and kleptomania are common traits in 
woman." t Less bitter and later critics impute to 
woman as distinguishing traits, a lack of the powers 
of generalization, abstraction, logic, invention, origi- 
nality, and initiation. Even The Atlantic Monthly's 
genial philosopher, Samuel McCord Crothers, by his 
lecture on "The Intellectual Docility of Women" 
acquits them of " The Ignominy of Being Grown-up." 

Woman's Physical Capacity 

The wise woman will not, — although pleasure 
rarely follows " The giftie, to see oursel as ithers see 
us," — in self-complacency ignore this evidence of 
man's age-long estimate of her, nor console herself 
by the volumes of praise which seem to offset the tes- 

* Herbert Spencer, " Synthetic Philosophy," Ph. IX, 1891. 
t Arthur Schopenhauer, " Studies in Pessimism," 1892. 
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timony, nor quote Mrs. Poyser, " God made 'em so to 
match the men," nor even cite what woman has done, 
and her noble achievements through the centuries. 
Nor will it avail her to reply as did the wife in answer 
to her husband's reiteration of the charge that women 
always take the personal view, " / don't." Rather will 
she seek to find in the indictment the grain of truth 
and her own responsibility, and to learn whether her 
sex will always bar her from the attainment of the 
intellectual and moral excellence, the nobility and up- 
rightness to which man lays such exclusive claim. She 
will investigate causes and reasons. 

Eminent philosophers attribute woman's defects to 
physical weakness, to habits, environment, and inherit- 
ance. "When the sexes differ, it is said, the differ- 
ence is caused by their respective habits and by the law 
of sexual heredity by which males have a preponderat- 
ing tendency to inherit from the fathers and females 
from the mothers. . . . The inequalities of birth be- 
tween men and women are almost infinite, but no 
enlightened person points out the present inequalities 
as proof that such was the intention of things or that 
the present inequalities will always adhere." Expe- 
rience now 'testifies that advancing civilization and 
human development give basis for the expressed 
expectation. 

There is significance, too, in a further statement: 
"Those varieties and characteristics which appear in 
the infancy of animals or man are inherited by both 
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sexes alike. Whereas there is a tendency for those 
traits which appear near maturity or after to be in- 
herited by males if those traits first appeared in the 
fathers and by females if those traits first appeared in 
the mothers." * 

The conclusion of scientists is that man's physical 
superiority to woman is the result of inheritance from 
forbears who had developed their forms and muscles 
by severe and continuous struggle. It is accordingly 
reasonable to judge that woman's present disabilities 
arise from unfavorable inheritance. Woman's special 
traits of patience, endurance, tenderness, and the like 
had a like cause. Similar differences would result if 
two boys of equal powers and possibilities were so 
placed that one would have every advantage and the 
other every disadvantage. A succession of generations 
would manifest as great difference between their 
descendants as now exist between man and woman, f 

A modern biologist affirms : •" In the beginnings of 
life so far as we know, the two sexes must have been 
identical. From the point of evolution, neither can be 
superior or prior to the other. Through the genera- 
tions by the law of sexual heredity, the shortcomings 
and frailties are transmitted through the mothers to 
the daughters. These variations, slight in any one 
individual or variation, are cumulative and in thou- 
sands of generations are finally developed marked and 

* Charles Darwin, " Descent of Man." 

t Emmet Densmore, " Sex Equality," 1907. 
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distinctive characteristics. The father unhampered 
transmits to his sons quahties which culminate in virile 
characteristics. The two sexes finally evolve such 
varying contrasts that these contrasts are taken for 
fundamental differences." * 

The inevitable conclusion is that "the impossibility 
of woman's starting fair in life will remain until, 
through favoring circumstances and environment, 
woman will acquire a physique that will enable her to 
enter into competition with man free from handicap." * 

With advancing civilization man's muscular strength 
counts for less and less; it is his vigor in social, 
political, and moral realms that woman would emulate. 
Yet so great is the effect of health or weakness upon 
woman's life and activities that only a sound body can 
give her power to "start fair in life." 

Her home interests demand that the " new woman " 
be new in bodily strength, that thus she be better fitted 
to bestow upon her daughters physical and spiritual 
"health, wholeness, and re-creation." 

The new ideal of woman emphasizes her as in tlie 
line of evolutionary progress. She is a complete 
physical and mental organism, a self -existent individual 
with capacities, attributes, and powers of her own to be 
employed as her own volition directs. Yet she exists in 
a social order which claims the noblest use of all her 
faculties, and offers the widest opportunities for the 
exercise of these faculties. 

♦ David Starr Jordan. 
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Her further evolution involves physical betterment. 
The last decades inspire hope of this development. 
Schopenhauer's stigma upon her as an "undersized, 
narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped, short-legged race " is 
fast becoming as obsolete as his pessimism. Scientific 
gymnasium tests prove woman's increasing strength, 
size, and muscularity. Common observations confirm 
the tests. From a group of college girls the question, 
"How many of you are taller than your mother?" 
nearly always evokes testimony that two-thirds of such 
girls excel their mothers in height. Official statistics 
of general comparative health and of death rates 
strengthen the belief that woman is rapidly gaining in 
physical power. 

Man got his physical advantage by centuries of out- 
door life and by his struggles with difficulties. Women, 
in annually increasing numbers, are entering upon out- 
door work that requires bodily exertion. The census 
of 1910 shows that there are now nearly twice as many 
women working in dairies, greenhouses, and gardens as 
work in shops and offices. Many women have become 
builders, contractors, farmers, mechanics, blacksmiths, 
boatmen, sailors, pilots, surveyors, and stock raisers. 
In fact, women are employed in all but three of the 
bread-winning occupations of the country, many of 
these occupations requiring the open-air life. Increas- 
ingly women engage in out-door sports, including 
aviation. 

Out-door work and games are not, however, for the 
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mass of women. To the average woman physical gain 
must come through better home and social conditions. 
How tO' make these conditions and duties, wifehood, 
motherhood, and free human life conduce to her 
physical well-being is woman's problem. 

The substitution of manufactures for home indus- 
tries, the new and varied devices for lightening her 
work in the home, school training in home economics, 
increased system in methods, breaking down of con- 
ventions of seclusion and exclusion, a growing love of 
gardening, of out-door sports and of walking, greater 
freedom in dress — all these afford to woman better 
opportunities to obtain physical vigor. 

Like man in muscular power she can probably never 
become, nor will desire to become. Her physical 
strength will show itself in woman's way. A watch is 
as strong as a clock but strong in a different way as it 
serves a different purpose, the one, it may be in a clock 
tower, the other worn near the heart, clock and watch 
equally adapted to its work and set by the same stars. 

Woman's Mental Capacity 

Man's old physical supremacy has become mental 
dominance. In this realm woman's education — new 
in the number of students, the time given to it, the 
subjects pursued, the co-educational features — has 
legun to remove the traditional handicaps which have 
hindered her evolution as a human entity. 

Darwin's theory, "Woman ought when nearly adult 
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to be trained to energy and perseverance and to have 
her imagination exercised to the highest extent; then 
she would transmit these qualities to her adult daugh- 
ters," finds in present higher education large applica- 
tion. The century of study together in elementary and 
secondary schools with equal mastery of the same 
subjects, the three-quarters of a century during which 
men and women have together or separately pursued 
the most difficult studies, the fifty-five thousand 
women who in 19 13 have in college kept up a goodly 
succession, the eight thousand degrees given to women 
each year by co-educational colleges, and the additional 
thousands from the women's colleges, testify to 
woman's training in mental energy, perseverance, and 
imagination. 

Education and altered conditions have given to 
woman (since the best authorities declare that her lack 
is " largely due to conditions and environment not fixed 
by her nature") the ability to generalize, to reason 
logically and abstractly. Experienced educators every- 
where testify with Prof. Henri Bergson of philosophic 
fame, " I have never found any difference of level 
between the male and the female mind. Women have 
not yet had the opportunity to produce a philosophic 
work. But judging from their aptitude, men and 
women are equal. When I lectured to male and female 
students I experimented by giving the same subjects 
for composition to men and women. The results were 
that the papers could be mixed up and it would be 
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difficult to tell which were written by men and which 
by women." Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
bears as a new convert similar testimony : " In nearly 
thirty years of teaching college women, I have found 
no male and no female mind. The logical processes -of 
young women and young men in college seem to me to 
be the same in the same subjects." 

To non-college women other large educational oppor- 
tunities through schools, libraries, lectures, .sermons, 
and invigorating human intercourse have been in recent 
years powerful developing agencies. 

Only an undue absorption in petty phases of home 
vocations, in debilitating amusements, or in overhard 
tasks can blind woman to her responsibility for the 
fullest possible development of her own mind and 
personality. 

Significant are the words : " If women are short- 
sighted it is because in the nature of things, the nearest 
things have been her province. If women have not a 
judicious mind, it is because the protection of the child 
has made her a partisan."* "The nearest things" in 
woman's province have affiliations with the great things 
of time and eternity and may for all women, as they 
do for many, lead to limitless thought and mental 
participation in solving the deepest problems of organic 
society; "the protection of the child " has world-wide 
application. Short-sightedness and partisanship are no 
longer creditable nor necessary for woman's vocation 

* David Starr Jordan. 
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nor upbuilding, and they negate the dignity of her mind 
and of her vocation. 

Reason, history, and science point out that upon 
^voman herself, her education, physical and intellectual, 
her attitude, her choice, rests her ability to make inap- 
plicable to the woman of tomorrow man's indictment 
of her powers and aptitudes. Environment and hered- 
ity are not fateful, changeless forces which it is useless 
to combat. 

If so lamentable is man's view of woman's defects 
and deficiencies her task is plain: self-indulgence and 
effortless ease, the continuous avoidance of trouble and 
high endeavor even to secure the nobler pleasures of a 
developed personality are barren and ignoble. Begin 
now to make the heredity of the future woman the best 
possible; give to her, and, so far as it may be, to the 
woman of today an environment more nobly develop- 
ing. Educate her faults and weakness out of her, cries 
the voice of common sense. 

Woman's Means of Progress 

The agencies for securing progress are manifest. 

I. Brain power depends largely upon will and per- 
sonality. "The brain need not be left with its con- 
genital equipment. Very many new functions and 
capabilities stamped as physical alterations on its proto- 
plasmic substance " * may be fashioned by the human 
personality itself. By constant attention and repetition 

* W. Hanna Thompson, " Brain and Personality." 
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the individual fashions, layer by layer and piece by 
piece in the gray matter of his brain, areas of vocal 
speech, of word comprehension, of association. By a 
long and incessant repetition process, the human per- 
sonality may thus effect in the brain stuff "a perma- 
nent anatomical change which will add a remarkable 
and specific cerebral function, not there before, not 
original, not spontaneous." Woman's will to increase 
intellectual capacity has been too little evoked. 

2. The assumption of long-neglected lines of serious 
thought is necessary. The stricture is true that women 
in general in a mistaken exclusive devotion to their 
children " have neglected to give serious thought to 
those activities common to both sexes such as economic 
production and distribution, crafts, trades, all growth 
in science, government, and religion . . . have through 
an inordinate sex distinction considered as masculine 
prerogatives the functions of making, distributing, 
ruling, and thinking." * However limited actual life 
may be, a limitless range invites woman's mind into 
strength-giving fields of thought where she may live 
near all the great interests of the race. 

3. Occupational interests may help to remove 
woman's defects. " Human nature was made for 
acting and perhaps the most distressing and discon- 
certing situation which confronts it is to be played upon 
by stimulation without the ability to function. Modern 
woman is in ... a condition of unrest and constraint 

♦ Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
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which produces organic weakness for which no luxury 
can compensate. . . The nervous organization de- 
mands more normal stimulation and- reactions than are 
supplied. Many women more inteUigent and more 
energetic than their husbands have no more serious 
occupation than to play the part of the house cat. The 
remedy for the irregularity, pettiness, ill-health, and 
unserviceableness of modern women seems to lie in a 
special and occupational interest and practice for 
women married or unmarried." * 

An efficient investigator of occupations for women 
points out the benefits of a skilled occupation, "com- 
mercially for possible reverses; intellectually for a 
constructive habit of life; ethically for a courageous 
willingness to work, for practical and financial expe- 
rience." f Miss Gill earnestly urges that after mar- 
riage and the practice of the science and art of wise 
family life, where a pre-arrangement has insured the 
wife's position in a partnership and not in dependence, 
she should hope to return in the second leisure of 
middle age to some application of her skilled applica- 
tion as a salaried or unsalaried social worker. 

The core of practical sense in the two citations must 
be patent to all. The future woman may each have her 
enduring stimulation and her efficient weapon. For 
the unmarried woman of today the occupational in- 
terest seems a necessary step in her evolution. For the 

* W. I. Thomas, " Sex and Society." 

t Miss Laura Drake Gill, American Magazine. 
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average woman in upward progress the most potent 
occupational interest and stimulation, for the evolution 
of her faculties arid aptitudes as for all gain, must be 
the home. She may find the home tasks, the ever-to- 
be-repeated drudgery a means, as is the home itself, to 
great ends. 

4. Formal education through school or college for 
which a woman seldom grows too old, extension 
courses, lectures, books, art, and music associations, 
clubs — countless educational means are clearly devel- 
oping agencies open in some form to every aspiring 
woman. 

5. Participation in large altruistic enterprises has 
been the most potent factor in differentiating woman's 
growth in the last half century from that of former 
times. Fifty years of organized endeavor ranging 
from church missionary work and civil war philan- 
thropy, through innumerable associations to the every- 
where found civic associations of village or rural com- 
munities, have taught women cooperation, changed her 
social sentimentality into wholesome sentiment of help- 
fulness, transmuted through sympathy with dependents, 
delinquents and defectives, and all kinds of helpless 
folk, pitying love into motives for social service, com- 
pelled a large outlook, broad views, and the reputed 
lacking serious thought; most of all, the years have 
imparted that illuminating knowledge of actual condi- 
tions of life among all classes which every woman may, 
through participation in large beneficent enterprises 
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have, and which every woman needs for the broadening 
of her hereditary and evolutionary altruism. 

The most appalling revelation of her experience has 
been that woman is exploited in all lines, that she is 
cheap in the commercial world, cheap in the matri- 
monial market, cheap in the thoughts of men, cheap 
in her own estimate of herself, cheap enough to be 
crushed to earth never in this world to rise again, 
through the "ancient evil" and the devices of the 
wicked. 

Yet hampering limitations from without hinder the 
progress of helpers and helped in the struggle toward 
betterment. Woman has been enforced to seek some 
other agency for her own development and for effi- 
ciency in her altruistic efforts. The greatest waste in 
the world is that of childhood and of womanhood. 

III. WOMAN AS CITIZEN 
Sharing in Government 

Many conservative men and women have, despite 
deterring traditions, reached the conclusion that in the 
further evolution of woman the weighty responsibilities 
of citizenship would be a powerful factor. 

English history, and, in fact, that of many nations, 
shows that actual participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment has always greatly elevated manhood. Men have 
made progress in alertness and energy of mind almost 
in proportion to their share in governmental affairs. 
The responsibilities of citizenship have elevated per- 
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sonal standards. The opportunity thus tq express 
opinions has led to self-development. It has made men 
more democratic, has overthrown monarchial institu- 
tions and established democracies. 

" This change to democratic rule has not ushered in 
the millennium, but it has improved the conditions of 
millions of human beings. The men who vote are 
matured. . . . Democracy has educated and matured 
men; so it must educate and mature women." * 

Citizenship has been dubbed in differing viewpoints, 
woman's flag of freedom, a symbol of spiritual emanci- 
pation, the satisfaction of abstract justice, a realization 
of ideal democracy as a State that asks all normal peo- 
ple what they want done, " based upon the participa- 
tion in government of all classes and interests."! 
Citizenship is also an instrument for self-expression 
and self-elevation. 

"Political responsibility, the character it demands 
and the recognition it receives will alter the nature and 
the function of women in society to the benefit of 
themselves, their husbands, and their homes." J 

Every noble means of self-expression for woman 
aids in her advance. To be legislated for as incapable 
of judgment on great affairs, to be deprived of the 
dignity and defence of political participation is to 

* Scott Hearing, " Woman and Social Progress." 

t Pres. VVoodrow Wilson, in ll'omaii's Home Companion, 

Nov., 1902. 
:|: Max Eastman, Address reported in Kcw York World, Oct 

1910. 
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remain in the nature and position of a child — is the 
natural feeling of many a woman. It is necessary for 
woman's full maturity that she be able to express 
effectively her opinion on all matters that immediately 
concern her. 

City councils, state legislatures- and Congress are 
more and more dealing with moral and social ques- 
tions, those of health and safety, work and wages, 
pensions for the poor and aged, and the like. These 
questions concern equally men and women. Every 
national affair — railway and trust combinations, inter- 
national complications, peace and war, interstate ship- 
ment of liquors, the tariff, the currency, everything for 
the weal or woe of the nation is of as great importance 
to woman as to man. Her opinions can never, how- 
ever, have weight in settling national or state questions 
until she has political responsibility for them. Nor will 
she form decided opinions on many of them until she 
has the responsibility and the restraint of citizenship. 
The expression of her opinion and the fact that she 
may effectively express it on all great matter would 
inevitably give her value and strength. 

That strength and value woman needs for her own 
protection.. Wendell Phillips is reported to have said, 
"I take it for granted that America never gave any 
better principle to the world than the safety of letting 
every human being have the power of protection in his 
own hand." From dangers and evils, from that great- 
est of horrors, the white slave traffic in its terrifying 
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extent, its monstrous cost, its devastating ruin, laws 
made and poorly enforced by men will not protect, as 
regulation has never regulated, nor segregation segre- 
gated it. Only an elevation of woman's recognized 
position, her consciousness of her own increased worth, 
her gain in practical knowledge and wisdom and her 
insight into causes, with the duty to cooperate with the 
present forces of law and order, and to enforce more 
adequate penalties for wrongs against women can 
afford to her increased protection. 

Not alone for the removal of discriminations against 
woman nor for her own development and protection is 
coming to woman the responsibility of citizenship. To 
man's thief interest and aim in government, that of 
gaining and safeguarding property and its rights, it is 
woman's duty to add her own chief interest, human 
welfare. Man's practical sagacity she may well sup- 
plement by her idealistic tendencies and in the body 
politic prove it true that " the sexes are more idealistic 
in what they do together than in what they do apart. 
Family life is on a higher plane than is life outside the 
family." * To bring the business of politics nearer to 
the family would undoubtedly be to straighten out 
many crooked political paths. 

The realm of government as that of private life, 
needs the reaction upon women of man's reputed vir- 
tues of veracity and courage, and needs also the reac- 
tion of woman's traditional virtues of chastity and 

* Max Eastman, Reported in Nctv York Jl'orld, Oct., 1910. 
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temperance upon man. Not intentional selection but 
conditions are guilty if "all the qualities which they 
deemed undesirable for themselves men have aban- 
doned to the so-called weaker sex." * Under changed 
conditions in. the associations of citizenship, the virtues 
of each sex will have effective influence. In the new 
democracy in which government will exercise its noblest 
function in securing human welfare, man's instinctive 
leniency to guilt and woman's pity for pain will to- 
gether mete out justice and mercy. 

Organic society needs woman's gift of intuition, of 
quick comprehension of personality to combine with 
man's large powers of generalization, and thereby 
avoid in legalized social reform the now frequent sac- 
rifice of individuals or sections of individuals by one- 
sided action. Woman's altruistic tendencies, generally 
more active and earlier developed than man's (in girls 
at twelve or thirteen, in boys at fourteen or fifteen), 
may not wisely be withheld from the organic society of 
which she is a part. Her attempts to express her 
broadening altruism have often been largely only pal- 
liative. The united political efforts of man and woman 
alone can duly expresg the growing human sympathy 
for every one who is " an hungered, or a stranger, or 
naked, or sick, or in prison." 

It is indeed woman's way of thinking and way of 
seeing that she owes to the State, to be united with 
man's. 

* Scott Nearing, " Woman and Social Progress," 1912. 
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"Rabbi Stephen Wise, pointing out that if participa- 
tion in citizenship through the expression of opinion by 
a ballot, is a right it ought not to be withheld from 
woman; and if it is a duty women ought not to be 
exempted, adds pertinently : " None in the nation 
should have power or privilege without the responsi- 
bilities which these involve. The time has come for a 
draft, as for men in war, upon the women of the nation 
to serve the nation in every way in which service can 
save and exalt democracy, to serve themselves in every 
way in which citizenship can magnify and enrich the 
life of womankind as democracy has greatened the life 
of man." 

Woman owes to the nation some of the time now 
wasted in amusement-madness or in frivolous pur- 
suits. Playing or working at philanthropy or on 
altruistic projects frees woman no more than it frees 
man from public duty. Serious work in constructive 
administrative political lines is, for her own sake, for 
the sake of the nation, for the sake of the ever-dearer 
home whose welfare she cannot otherwise adequately 
promote, due from woman. Not academic theory but 
long political experience in smaller fields gives assured 
promise of woman's further evolution as humanist 
when she is, through valuable service to her whole 
country, also a citizen. 
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The Summons of Citizenship 

Citizenship, present or prospective, is for woman a 
summons : — 

To faith and courage. The timidity of woman is 
her greatest hindrance. "Women have stood outside 
the issues of our mutual Hfe, — outside business except 
as employees, outside the vital questions of municipal 
life — inheriting their politics as they have in the past 
inherited their creed." * Hence their fear of the un- 
known. The call now comes to exorcise the bugaboos 
of tradition by the power of facts and of reason: — 

Experience proves that true womanly qualities are 
too firmly founded on immutable laws to be shaken by 
the fall of a ballot. The dignity of political privilege 
and power increases personal influence. Home duties, 
easily and without detriment, combine with public 
claims. The loss of woman's traditional "pedestal" 
is, since there are not enough pedestals to go around, 
more than made good by the firmer footing of common 
sympathy and fellowship. With the nearly three girls 
to one boy in the High Schools, the one hundred for- 
eign-born women to one hundred and twenty-nine men, 
the five and a half criminal women to two hundred 
criminal men, the two hundred " good " women to one 
"bad" woman, who is no worse than the "bad" citi- 
zens who have debased her and who as a white slave 
is a better citizen than the white slaver, the politically 
expressed opinion of the ignorant, the foreign-born, 

* Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, in The Chicago Tribune. 
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the debased women cannot be quite fatal. Woman's 
ignorance of business and of government can be aided 
by the knowledge of experts as even masculine wisdom 
is sometimes assisted, and if the modern Portia is 
" unlessoned, unschooled, unpracticed," " she is not yet 
so old but she may learn. . . . " " she is not bred so 
dull but she may learn." She will never conquer her 
ignorance until the prospect of needing knowledge is 
her motive. Emotion and sentiment may not, united 
with masculine coolness and reflection, have any more 
evil effect than did the wave of feeling that freed Cuba 
and educated China. 

No danger is so menacing as that of the moral 
cowardice which would deter women from contrib- 
uting to organic society her God-given inspiration and 
enthusiasm. Frances - Power Cobbe long ago wrote; 
" A woman should be as averse to saying, ' O, I am 
such a coward ' as to ' I am such a thief.' " 

Citizenship is a summons to woman to enter by 
attention and practice a new world of thought. The 
mind of woman has seldom as yet felt the influence of 
large scope and of opportunity. Excerpts from " Sex 
and Society" * hint at causes and remedies : " Nowhere 
in the world do women as a class lead a perfectly free 
intellectual life in common with the men of the group. 
. . . The mind and the personality are largely built up 
by suggestions from the outside, and if the suggestions 
are limited and particular, so will be the mind. The 

* " Sex and Society," W. I. Thomas, 1908. 
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world of modern intellectual life is essentially a white 
man's world. Few women have entered it in the fullest 
sense. ... At present we seem justified in inferring 
that the differences in mental expression between men 
and women are no greater than they should be in view 
of existing differences in opportunity." Differences in 
opportunity will disappear if women are willing to take 
the trouble to build up mind and personality by atten- 
tion and practice upon the great suggestions of national 
interests. They may enter the world of modern intel- 
lectual life in the fullest sense and enable their daugh- 
ters "to absorb from childhood it unconsciously and 
consciously as a child absorbs language." 

Citizenship summons to a deeper study of the science 
of government, of historical and present politics, of the 
principles and spirit of American democracy, and of all 
kindred themes. Bad government is intrenched behind 
political ignorance. Detailed knowledge of "practical 
politics" of parties and of public movements, and of 
all the machinery of government by the people — of 
methods such as the short ballot, the referendum and 
the like, is in the line of privilege and duty. Most of 
all does actual service, whenever practicable, on public 
commissions, boards, bureaus, and in social work, give 
education and enlightenment. 

Woman's citizenship is a summons to a special field, 
that of social legislation. Child welfare and the pro- 
tection, through preventive measures, of the 29,500,000 
children of America under the age of fifteen from the 
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evils of early labor, ignorance, the contamination of 
vice, injury by preventable poverty, crime, and disease, 
is woman's fitting care. Woman's welfare — the con- 
ditions, hours, and wages of her labor, pensions for 
needy mothers and widows, protection and legal de- 
fense against her exploitation in every form — makes 
its appeal to "The World's United Sisterhood." 

The welfare of the home — the effort to "keep 
house" for the City and Nation, to extend to the 
larger home of all the people the care, the sanitary 
conditions, the pure food, air, and water, the essentials 
of good housekeeping for the private home, is also in 
her special province. Her endeavors in these lines 
hitherto have resulted largely in a transfer of the 
movements which she inaugurated from her hands to 
political control where her cooperation is, without cit- 
izenship, not possible. Woman's responsibility for the 
weak and helpless will be her "care and conscience" 
in public life. 

The new citizenship calls to all women to contribute 
to government the moral qualities traditionally imputed 
to her, to verify such opinions as Judge Lindsey's, " In 
all moral issues the women voters make a loyal legion 
that cannot be betrayed to the forces of evil," * and 
Jacob Riis's, "Women have the moral end of it." 

Not in rights but in duties is based woman's interest 
in the modern movement, is founded chiefly on her con- 
cern in the moral issues involved. The new opportunity 

* Judge Ben Lindsey, " Beast and Jungle." 
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enforces the duty to embody in her own civic life and 
in the body politic much needed moral vigor and higher 
motive. The reputed moral defects and weaknesses of 
women have no place in the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. The blunt words to Yale College stu- 
dents have wide application : " You young men think 
you are going out to clean up the world, politics and 
all. But you've got to clean up yourselves first." * If 
woman's participation in government does not express 
the highest moral ideals, promote justice, advance 
moral progress, and lessen corruption and crime, her 
betrayal of trust will be fatal. 

Her duty is larger than is suggested by the recent 
test questions for voters cited to the United States 
Senate by its Committee on Suffrage: "Will this 
class vote against dishonest persons for office? oppose 
dishonest measures? refuse directly or indirectly to 
accept a bribe or to offer one? place country above 
party? recognize the result of an election as the will 
of the people and therefore as the law? continue to 
vote for a righteous though defeated cause so long as 
there is a reasonable hope for success?" f All this and 
more — positive moral influences, strenuous effort to 
replace in political life self or sectional interest by 
solicitude for the interest of all the people, condemna- 
tion of trickery, even when it is for her own benefit, 
determination to secure fairness in the economic world, 

*Rev. Hugh Black, June, 1913- 

t Quoted from S. E. Forman, "Advanced Civics." 
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even at the cost of her own wealth, renunciation of the 
parasitical idea of her right to take more from the 
world than she returns to it in honorable service, 
efficient, realizable ideals of Democracy such as hith- 
erto have never been really tried — these moral factors 
duty demands in woman's contribution to citizenship; 
it demands that woman help " to make over our social 
organism so that the world shall be more and more a 
kindly dwelling place for all the human family." 

Opportunity is woman's duty to impart to public life 
a new spiritual element. Her spiritual intuitions and 
culture she holds in trust for all peoples. To be herself 
the representative of high spiritual values, of a conquest 
of the higher things of life over the lower, of the will 
to "put first things first," and to be the spiritual helper 
of man is, if she would preserve herself, the home, and 
the race from degradation, her high vocation. It is a 
brave new adventure upon which she is bound — to 
make potent in the councils and in the deeds of the 
nation those high ideals of betterment which Chris- 
tianity has taught and toward which all nations are 
moving, the ideal that the object of the existence of the 
individual of organic society is to manifest that " right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation " and that love 
" which is the greatest thing in the world." Only thus 
striving will she fully answer the summons and help to 
hasten the time when "the low ideal of happiness — an 
increasingly easy gliding automobile existence — will 
lose its attraction through the religious awakening of 
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men and women who share in concerted progress 
toward a wiser and higher mental and spiritual goal. 



" * 



The Antagonisms of the Woman's Movement 

"The ring fence of the suffrage controversy" does 
not enclose the woman movement. That movement 
has advanced far beyond the inevitably-overemphasized 
struggle to obtain an indispensable but not all-inclusive 
means by which she may take another step in the long 
ascent. 

No sex antagonism bars her progress. Few women, 
even of the noble pioneers of the army of martyrs, 
attribute the discriminations against women or the 
undeniable oppression of large classes of them to man's 
intentional tyranny or avarice of power. 

No loss of love and honor for men, no lowered ideal 
of manhood mark the movement. Woman's new pur- 
pose to live her own life, to be herself, to develop all 
her faculties, is based not on an impulse towards 
woman's ascendency, but rather on her desire to 
cooperate with man in noble enterprises in which she 
is deeply concerned. To rule alone she would deem as 
unwise for her as it now seems to her unwise for him. 

The trend is not toward separation but toward a 
closer union in sympathies and interests, in social and 
political and moral realms, more of "mutual life 
together." "Men and women still form two distinct 
classes and are not in communication with one another. 

* Ellen Key, Atlantic Monthly, August, 1913. 
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Not only are women unable and unwilling to be com- 
municated with directly, unconventionally, and truly on 
many subjects, but men are unwilling to talk with them. 
Women are not really admitted to the intellectual world 
of man. . . . They have become thoroughly habitu- 
ated to their unfreedom." * 

To make untrue such an honest opinion, to make all 
the important affairs of personal and public life the 
equal concern of men and women is involved in the 
upward march. 

Yet the new movement is a purpose to develop the 
diversity between man and woman. Woman in gen- 
eral does not wish to be man. She does not wish to 
confuse equality of position and power with identity 
of pursuits, manners, or methods. She looks forward 
to a new valuation and realization of woman as woman 
and as a human being, and rejoices in her womanhood. 
She believes that in due time even the black-robed 
women of the synagogue gallery, as they hear below 
the murmur of the men's praise, "O, Lord God, 
Eternal, King of the Universe, I thank Thee that 
Thou hast not made me a woman" will wliisper an 
" Amen," and to their prescribed thanks, " that Thou 
hast made me according to Thy will," will add, "by 
Thy grace a woman." The average woman desires to 
be, except in freedom and opportunity, as different 
from man as nature intended her to be. How different 
that is no mortal yet knows. " Men and women have 

* W. I. Thomas, " Sex .nnd Society." 
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been so influenced by external modifying circumstances 
that their essential and radical characteristics have not 
manifested themselves. . . . Men and women are 
within certain limits indefinitely modifiable. Only 
actual experiment can reveal the respective fitness of 
man or woman for any kind of work or any kind of 
privilege. Only a complete equality in all things not 
otherwise ordered by nature, can manifest the diversity 
of sex." * A new womanliness will express her 
diversity from the ideal of manliness. 

" The new criticism of one-half the human race of a 
civilization built up by the other half" has indeed 
already changed the world's attitude toward all vices, 
has given a moral and human factor to industry, has 
begun to change man's ideas of marriage and of sex 
morality, and has through education built up new modes 
of thought. The writer adds : " The new posi- 
tion of women in the world means that the intellectual 
and the moral standards of civilization are to be 
changed. They are no longer to be the expression of 
one sex slightly influenced by the other. They are to 
be the composite ideals of the two, ... as the two 
will each be modified by the other as they come into 
fairer, fuller, and more equal communication." f 
Woman's part in this helpful criticism of one-half is 
valuable because she contributes her particular view of 
" how the other half lives " and wishes to live. 

* Havelock Ellis, " Man and Woman." 

t Norman Hapgood, Harper's Weekly, August 16, 1913. 
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IV. THE WOMAN AND THE HOME 
The Betterment of the Home 

The movement to emphasize woman as a human 
being irrespective of her domestic relations involves no 
detriment tO' the home. On the contrary it leads, as 
has led the dreaded higher education of woman, to the 
betterment of the home. Eagerness to secure in the 
business of the home better results for herself as a 
human being and as wife, mother, and daughter, to 
secure through changed conditions for all the members 
of the home and for all homeless and needy folk what 
the best home represents, is one of the strongest motives 
in the present social activity of woman. 

Even that symbol, the ballot, only one instrument of 
progress, "that small thing for which Anglo-Saxon 
men have grovelled and lied and slaughtered and per- 
ished for a thousand years to win — namely, a little 
bit of the personal sacredness of sovereigns before their 
rulers and the law," * will be for most women valuable 
chiefly as a means, through the greatened character of 
the woman within its walls, of adjusting the relations 
of the home and of increasing its happiness and value. 

Her more complete legal autonomy, her moral obli- 
gation of individual judgment, her economic inde- 
pendence through a common bank account or its 
equivalent, her enlarged sense of responsibility, will all 
react to the advantage of the home. The new stimula- 

♦ Max Eastman, igio. 
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tioa of training girls for citizenship will maintain 
interest since it involves that change of character that 
requires time. Only generations can show fully the 
results of the moral revolution inherent in the modern 
tendencies. Home is the great factor in this change of 
character. The time and energy devoted to the general 
welfare of all, will yield to the woman in her natural 
place of business as they now yield to man in his man's 
place of business, large returns of efficiency and wis- 
dom. Eagerness to secure for the home and for her 
relations there, as well as for herself as a human being, 
better results through changed conditions for all the 
members of the home and for all homeless and needy 
folk, is one of the most powerful motives of the present 
activity of woman. 

She who lives exclusively in the private home, lim- 
ited to intercourse mainly with inferior and immature 
minds, does not best serve the home. The only noble 
way in which a woman can stay at home and yet 
express through the home her highest ideals is by shar- 
ing as duty permits in all the forces which determine 
home conditions. That "all of life except the home is 
masculine " and that the home is " an annex of life way 
out at one side " is a fallacy to be combatted. To keep 
the home in its paramount place among social institu- 
tions is one of the great aims of the modern advance. 
The end must be the greater harmony based " on the 
companionship of men and women both within and 
without the home, made truer, nobler, more elevating 
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to both as the result of this freedom from the shackles 
of the past" — all will ennoble and endear the home. 

The Extension of the Home 

The welfare of the larger home of the community 
is also in woman's care. It is said that the nineteenth 
century made the world into a great neighborhood; 
this century's task is to make it into a great family 
where the interest of one is the interest of all, and 
where government is a human and not a sex function. 
In this family, women, the large proportion of them 
who are unmarried or childless, the other women who 
have still nearly half of their mature life left after the 
period of child-bearing and rearing, are called upon 
"to keep house" for the larger family as they do not 
now do, since the housekeeping has largely become 
collective and is in the hands of men. They may echo 
Sidney Lanier's wish in the joy of his first home- 
making, "How I wish the whole world had a home!" 

"But to make the city a home, to elicit from dis- 
cordant elements a harmonious total of warm, charm- 
ing, livable life, you (man) will never do it by yourself. 
Don't you know that the greatest reserve fund of 
energy in any American city of today is the leisure or 
semi-leisure of certain classes of women ! " * 

They who fear that woman's fuller development, 
her enlarged activities, lier changed viewpoint, will 

* Lyman Abbott, Outlook', June 4, 1913. 
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weaken her strongest natural and acquired impulse — 
the desire to serve those whom she loves in the home 
where they together dwell, knows little of woman's 
nature. Whether she seeks self-culture, strives to 
become a part of the forces of organic society, combats 
the evils of labor conditions, seeks in marriage the reali- 
zation of her ideals, or struggles for personal freedom 
of action, she does it not for herself chiefly; she 
renounces selfish ease to obey the voice of social duty, 
to make the future home nobler, and to make "the 
women of the future the regenerators of the entire 
human race." * 

There are strong antagonisms in the woman move- 
ment. There is antagonism to the long cherished ideal 
of woman as a being to be supported in effortless ease 
by others without adequate return on her part, to have 
every want, every possible comfort and luxury sup- 
plied ; to exert herself as little as possible. This ideal, 
cherished half unaware, as the goal of life by large 
classes of women rich and poor, young and old, often 
cherished by men for the women they love, of neces- 
sity bars all real progress for women. All history is 
eloquent with testimony that "habitual enjoyment of 
the result of labor without service rendered, or fatigue 
endured ultimately desiccates the moral nature and 
drains it of all capacity for effort."! 

This ideal bars all healthy national growth, since it 

* Alfred Wallace Russell. 

t Olive Schreiner, "Women and Labor." 
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sees in distaste for social service an excuse for with- 
holding it, deems reluctance to share the burdens of 
organic society a justification for inaction in the fight 
against social evils and for shifting the burden of it 
to less selfish shoulders, lets vague fears prevent the 
"incarnation of a living faith in a living service for the 
helpless," and fills the pleasant lounging places of the 
world with hosts of the socially and spiritually unem- 
ployed. 

This ideal bars effectively also the progress of the 
race. For "if the parasitical woman on her couch 
. . . the plaything and amusement of man be the final 
and permanent manifestation of female human life, 
then that couch is also the deathbed of human evolu- 
'^^o^- Aspirations of Faith 

Living faith sees in the manifested results of 
woman's higher education, of her growth in person- 
ality, of her contribution of social service, and of her 
citizenship wherever exercised a sure promise of: 

— a noble wifehood in which the adjusted claims of 
individuality and of the intimate duties of a common 
life with another will lift the home, by the efforts of 
the two distinct cooperating personalities, to love and 
righteousness, 

— a worthier motherhood with harmonized duties 
and powers united with the spiritual motherhood of 
the childless and unmarried to give to every child of 
man motherly love nnd self-sacrificing care, 

* Olive Schrciner, "Women and Labor." 
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— an aspiring daughterhood which finds justice in 
the labor market, enrichment and knowledge in expe- 
rience, and brings large gifts to the tiny family in the 
home of her own and to the great family of the whole 
earth, 

— a vigorous womanhood progressing to full devel- 
opment as a human entity and using sacredly all her 
powers within and without the home for the service of 
humanity, 

— a broadened citizenship in which men and women 
rise above partisanship and unrighteousness and make 
government express justice, well-being and liberty for 
the entire human race, 

— a redeemed nation which proclaims to the world : 
" God is the governor of the world. The purpose of 
His government, the one design on -which it proceeds 
is that the whole world through obedience to Him 
should be brought into His likeness and made the utter- 
ance of His character." * 

'' The Prayer of Woman 

Living faith sees the fulfilled aspirations of the 
Prayer of the Woman : 

"Lord, but yesterday we lived inside four sealed 
walls, the hearth our earth, the family our world. 
Today the door and windows have swung wide and 
we gaze out. All about us we see strange and terrible 
sights; we hear hoarse and horrible cries. 

* Phillips Brooks, " The Pillar in God's Temple." 
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" Lord, as to the blind, sight has come to us. For 
the first time we see the help that we can give. We see 
old wrongs that we must change ; new wrongs that we 
must fight ; old duties that we must forget ; new duties 
that we must assume. We feel, as in a vision brightly, 
unguessed freedom, privilege, happiness, and strength 
that will inspire us. We see, as in a dream darkly, 
unknown care, responsibility, sorrow, and sufifering 
that will afifright us. 

"But, Lord, we flinch not at the prospect. We 
thrill to the vastness of our task. We tremble with 
the glory of our privilege. For now, north, south, 
east, west, the walls of thy universe frame our home. 

"Teach us to apply the treasured virtue of our life 
of the long quiet, inside the home, to our life of the 
long activity, outside in the world; our patience and 
prudence and perseverance, our meekness and gentle- 
ness and mercy, our long-suffering and endurance and 
forbearance, our steadfastness and fortitude and hope. 

"And whatever of wisdom our ancient privilege of 
service has brought us, whatever of knowledge child- 
bearing and child-raising have given us, whatever of 
skill home-making and home-keeping have taught us, 
help us to give to that great family of ours whose home 
is the wide earth. Teach us to apply the growing 
virtue of our life of long activity, outside in the world, 
to our life of the long quiet, inside the home. 

"And whatever of wisdom our modem privilege of 
service brings us, whatever of knowledge wage-earning 
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and independence give us, whatever of skill the battle 
with outside forces teaches us, help us to give back to 
that tiny family of ours inside the home. 

"Lord, free us from the tyranny of the petty and 
the pretty, the futile and the feminine. Keep us faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing, devoted. Keep us simple and sin- 
cere. Teach us how to be humble without being weak, 
strong without being proud, firm without being cruel. 
Temper our quickness of perception with slowness of 
judgment. Teach us how to understand man. Help 
us to learn from him bigness of spirit and fineness of 
honor; to win with quiet and to lose with patience. 
Teach us how to work; to labor gladly at the task 
whose fruits are not of today but of tomorrow, and 
whose reward is of no time; to leaven labor and con- 
viction with humor and to mix humor with sympathy 
and understanding. Teach us how to laugh. Teach 
us how to play. Teach us how to live nobly free. 
Amen." * 

J^iHez-4{aymes-Gthnore7 Harper's Magazine. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART I 

/. What was the position of the wife as portrayed 
in English Literature from the fifth to the twentieth 
century f 

2. What changes have taken place in the United 
States in the wife's legal status? What causes long 
kept woman primitivef 

J. Hoiv has the modern emphasis upon personality 
affected the wife's relation? How does a wife's unde- 
veloped personality injure the home? 

4. What legal authority has the mother in the 
United States over her children's life or conduct? 
Show the reaction upon the family of a mother's edu- 
cation or ignorance. 

5. What chiefly attracts women to the professions? 
Is there necessity for women's entrance into industry? 
Give effects of wage-earning upon marriage and the 
home. Does wage-earning im,pair woman's dignity 
or charm? 

6. What part respectively have physical weakness, 
habits, environment, and inheritance had in woman's 
defects? What necessity for zvo man's physical im- 
provement? 

7. How has woman's modern education diini)iishcd 
her mental handicaps? What opportunity for intellec- 
tual growth does the home offer? 

3006 
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8. What neiu lines of serious thought ought woman 
to take up? How does the low estimate of woman 
often lead to her ruin? 

p. In what light may citizenship for women be 
regarded? How is citizenship an instrument for self- 
expression and self-elevation? 

10. How can woman best contribute her moral 
and spiritual qualities to government? How does 
common citizenship lessen the separation between men 
and zvomen? 

11. Show that the betterment of the home is one 
of the strongest motives in the woman movement. 
In w'hat respects is the home the greatest factor in the 
moral revolution of today? 

12. What can make a city a home? Why does 
woman enter the struggle for a share in government? 
What promise for the future in woman's education, 
personality, social service, and citizenship? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Marriage as a Sacrament and as an Ethical 
Contract. 

2. The Mother's Responsibility for Infant Mor- 
tality. 

J. Transformation of the Home by the Industrial 
Revolution. 

4. The Wife's Partnership in Marriage as Aid to 
her Development. 



PART II 
Household Management 

By MARION TALBOT 

'npHE management of the home is sometimes called 
-*- the most difficult of all professions. It is de- 
scribed as the foundation stone of national prosperity 
and of social progress. It is said to call for powers 
and knowledge of a high order. Women are urged to 
look upon it as their " sphere," offering them scope 
for all their ability and aspiration. Within the home 
are started and guided those forces which chiefly make 
for human weal or woe. The appeal goes forth from 
the pulpit and the legislative hall, from tlie school and 
the press that women shall not be turned aside from 
this high duty by the new interests and \'ocations which 
are opening before them or seek contentment and hap- 
piness in other forms of service. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. It 
is one that many women know only too well. Drudg- 
ery, routine and monotony, economic dependence, 
financial stress, intellectual and spiritual starvation, 
self-immolation, these are the features of house man- 
agement which impress many women. The>- do not 
have any chance to experience the glory that is said 

3008 
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HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 301 1 

to be in it. The aim of this article will be to har- 
monize in some degree these two points of view. 

The Lack of Proper Training 
Early in the seventeenth century Gervase Markham 
in his " Country Contentments" included in the re- 
quirements of the English housewife that she be "gen- 
erally skilful in the worthy knowledge which do belong 
to her vocation." A study of social and domestic 
history shows that in all times the education or train- 
ing of woman has been in essential respects adapted 
to the vocation which was by common consent as- 
signed to her. The present age may be said to form 
an exception to this statement. The training usually 
given to the housewife of this generation consists for 
the most part of outworn traditions and leads to a 
blind following of custom. She attempts to fulfill 
her duties by carrying on a round of small economies, 
petty details, and unenlightened routine. She thus 
makes a fetich of those features of the household life 
of former times, which were then subordinated to 
the large interests characteristic of the household in 
which industries and crafts of various kinds demanded 
intelligent skill und business and executive ability. 
She is, for the most part, ignorant of the numerous 
changes which have gone on in society. This is not 
the place to trace the history of the industrial changes 
which have occurred. It may be briefly noted, how- 
ever, that, during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, spinning and weaving, the manufacture of can- 
dles and soap, and other similar household arts were 
transferred from the home to the factory. During the 
latter part of the century, the preparation of food 
became, in many instances, a factory process, as is 
seen in the development of the great packing-houses, 
the increased use of methods for the preservation of 
fruit and vegetables, and the establishment of milling 
on an international basis. The manufacture of cloth- 
ing is now being finally developed, and bread-making 
is carried on largely through work of men in factories. 
In place of deciding what she should make, as her 
grandmother decided, the housekeeper today must 
chiefly decide what and where she will buy. The 
change has come gradually upon her. So closely were 
the older processes knitted into the very fiber of her 
domestic life that she failed to take notice of the 
change, and she goes on blindly struggling to retain 
processes in her house which no longer have a real 
place there, and believing that by her efforts she is 
conscientiously, if not very satisfactorily, maintaining 
the housewifely standards of her grandmothers. 

The Unnoticed Changes in Social Life 

She does not realize that in her new role of buyer 
she, with others in like positions of responsibiUty, 
determine the fate of workers, children in distant 
knitting mills, girls packing foodstuffs in remote 
places, underpaid women and overworked men, whom 
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she will ne\'er see, of whom she does not think. She is 
unaware that by her indifference and ignorance she 
tempts manufacturers to practice fraudulent adultera^ 
tions, and endangers the well-being of the households 
less able to pay for skilled service, and so likely to 
receive less honest service than she obtains. She 
fails, too, to realize that the house is no longer an 
independent unit but, on the contrary, a factor in the 
community life, deterhiimrig condi'fions affecting 
neighboring groups and affected by conditions which , 
they, in turn, determine. She acquiesces, often quite 
imconsciously, in far-reaching decisions affecting mat- 
ters in which she has deep concern and actually should 
have vital part, such as the organization of the school 
system or of the health department. 

Educational processes have largely left the home 
together with the various industrial activities. The 
increase of urban life has developed health problems 
which were before unknown. While such matters are 
decided, for the most part, without her participation 
and by agencies having no direct connection with the 
home, she yields as if to the inevitable, although her 
judgment, if free, and her intelhgence, if trained, 
would discover to her waste and inefficiency at every 
turn. Increased facilities in transportation and easy 
communication by postal service, telegraph, telephone, 
and the press, have completely changed many aspects 
of social life within the home, but she often fails to 
appreciate the value of these powerful agencies and 
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adapt them to the highest good of her household. On 
the contrary, they too frequently serve to emphasize 
the belittling details of her daily task and the latest 
fashion, a novel recipe, or a bit of personal gossip 
from a remote social group are the chief fruits which 
she gathers for her personal and family nurture. 

It is not strange that in the confusion resulting from 
these great changes women should be perplexed as 
to the path they should follow. Advice, which seems 
to be of two different kinds, is freely offered them, 
and but adds to their dilemma. On the one hand, they 
are exhorted to make every possible use of scientific 
training and familiarity with industrial and social 
forces in order that they may be saved from becoming 
slaves to their domestic responsibilities and be free 
to live lives of larger usefulness and greater personal 
enjoyment. On the other hand, it is claimed that it 
should not be the sole aim of the housewife to make 
use of modern methods and appliances in order to con- 
duct her home with the minimum outlay of time and 
strength. 

The most scientific training and the cleverest me- 
chanical skill are not sufficient, it is claimed, to carry 
household life to a desirable stage of perfection. 
Affection, charm, and devotion are qualities which 
must find scope within the household, e^■e^ if some 
sacrifice of scientific perfection or economic efficiency 
is thereby required. 
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The Possibility of Domestic Efficiency 

It should not be difficult to reconcile these two points 
of view. 

The substitution of efficient for outworn prac- 
tices, the use of intelligent power of adaptation 
instead of mechanical and meaningless routine, the 
wise coordination of household functions with those 
of the community at large, and the development of 
the truly social spirit in the place of an attitude of 
narrow self-sufficiency, do not necessarily mean the 
exclusion of those phases of home life and activity 
which give it a vital significance. Quite the reverse is 
true. Not only will the more effective method lead to 
better results on the material side, but the gain in 
efficiency will leave the housewife freer to give expres- 
sion to those personal qualities which seem the "be 
all and end all" of domestic life. The persons who 
plead for them not infrequently urge at the same time 
an absorption in mechanical duties, forgetting that it 
inevitably leaves the spirit wearied and exhausted. 
Household management must be pleasurable if it is to 
be truly successful, and simpHfication, system, and an 
appreciation of real values will help bring about this 

result. 

The consideration of these general principles natu- 
rally leads to a study of those measures which will 
embody the latest conclusions of applied science and of 
social economy, as well as recognize the importance 
of the relation of the home, on the one hand, to the 
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individual members of the family, and, on the other 
hand, to the community as a whole. 

Household management implies three different 
factors, which are often disastrously confused. 
They are (i) housing, (2) housekeeping, and (3) 
home-making. It is true that, although each has a 
separate meaning, they all go together to make up 
one whole. The human body may be used as an 
analogy. There is, first, its structure or its anatomy, 
then its physical activities or its physiology, and, 
finally, its spiritual life or its soul. Housing is the 
material form which shelter takes; housekeeping is 
the direction or maintenance of the physical aspects 
of the house, while home-making is the crown of all, 
the nurture and development of that spirit which finds 
expression in the popular phrase, "There's no place 
like home." It will be convenient to follow this group- 
ing in a presentation of the more detailed divisions 
of the subject 

I. HOUSING 

The topic of housing may be conveniently discussed 
from two points of view, viz., its economic aspects and 
its sanitary features. 

The Economic Aspects of Housing 
A study of modern social and industrial conditions 
shows conclusively that the old-time homestead is an 
institution which has practically disappeared. It pre- 
sented many advantages, but, even though it may 
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be granted that the flight of time has not given these 
advantages a fictitious value, it is useless to repine 
their loss. Great forces have led to the grouping of 
people in cities and even these centers of population 
are subject to fluctuation. Business and trade carry 
men from one town to another often for only brief 
periods of time. Even in a single town, there are 
many exigencies in addition to business, such as 
schools and social relations, which may make removal 
from one part to another not only desirable, but im- 
perative. Such conditions not only interfere with 
permanence, but often result in making ownership of 
the house of doubtful good. Instead, then, of vainly 
lamenting the passing of conditions which were 
highly advantageous in a different- social and economic 
state, the householder should study the new conditions. 
Considerations of economy, convenience, the future 
development of the neighborhood, financial security, 
comfort, probability of permanence, educational value, 
and sentiment are all factors bearing on the problem 
of choice of home and whether or not ownership is 
desirable. These points concern all householders, but 
are of special significance to those who live in towns 
and cities. 

House or Apartment 

Another question which faces the modern house- 
keeper is that of the relative advantages of the house, 
whether owned or rented, and the apartment. City 
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and town planning being very badly done, or, in fact, 
not done at all in this country. The growth of urban 
communities has taken place so rapidly that thought 
for the future has been crowded out by the need of 
immediate action for today, as a result, the apart- 
ment house system has been developed under the pres- 
sure of high land values and the pecuniary advan- 
tages of the joint use of common conveniences like 
yards, sidewalks, water pipes and drains. There has 
not been worked out at the same time a desirable plan 
by which some of the advantages of the separate house 
could be retained. 

Many communities are now trying to solve this 
problem as new sections are opened for housing or 
as old residence quarters are condemned. In order 
to reach satisfactory conclusions, the experience of 
the housewife is needed as much as the skill of the 
landscape gardener or architect, or the knowledge of 
the sanitarian. 

Meanwhile, as a practical proposition the house- 
holder is called upon to decide as between the house 
with its greater domestic freedom, privacy, space, and 
comfort, as against the uncertain cost of operating, 
greater amount of service needed, more restricted op- 
portunity for absence or for nio\ing, and usually 
greater distance from business, school, and friends, in- 
volving greater expense in car-fares and in time and 
strength than would generally be required in the case 
of an apartment. 
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Sanitary Needs 
From the sanitarj^ standpoint, shelter demands free 
movement of clean air, both without and within the 
house, means for rapid and complete removal of body 
wastes, plenty of diffused light, such freedom from 
standing water, rubbish, dirty streets, and smoky air 
as would disturb peace of mind, ample facilities for 
cleanliness, and plenty of space to secure, at least at 
intervals, that degree of privacy which health of body 
and of soul alike demand. The style of architecture 
and the social aspect or convenience of the locality are 
not the chief points to be considered. A house which 
is to be not only a beautiful but a healthful home must 
be considered with reference to the far more important 
points which have been named. 

What of the Site of the House? 

Special attention should be given to the actual site 
upon which the house is built, but not for the reasons 
which were formerly advocated. It has been disproved 
that a damp soil can in itself cause such a disease as 
tuberculosis, as was believed before the discovery of 
the germ without whose presence no amount of mois- 
ture can cause the disease. The belief now is that the 
relation between the disease and dampness is probably 
quite indirect. Even if it is true that dampness de- 
presses vitality, as is sometimes asserted, it is also 
true that many symptoms which were formerly at- 
tributed to dampness are now known to be due to 
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other causes. Nevertheless the safe procedure is to 
avoid excessive moisture in the soil or a soil from 
which the surface water does not drain quickly and 
easily. 

After the existence of disease germs was thoroughly 
proved, it was believed that the earth was crowded 
with them. It is now known that only one disease 
germ harmful to man normally lives in the ground and 
that is the germ which causes lockjaw. Other disease 
germs when they by one means or another find their 
way into the ground are under the influence of 
unfavorable conditions of food supply and temperature 
and are moreover unfavorably acted on by other germs 
which are hostile to them. In certain sections of the 
country animal parasites may be found which cause 
the so-called hook worm disease. These forms of life 
also do not normally belong in the soil. Their pres- 
ence there is due to the unclean habits of people. The 
conclusions from these facts are clear. In the first 
place the ground itself need not be dreaded as a cause 
of disease, and in the second place, harmful organisms 
should not be allowed access to the ground if there is 
any possibility of their reaching people while they are 
still capable of doing harm. 

Similar statements may be made in regard to tlie 
gaseous constituents of the soil. Ground air, or that 
air which permeates the interstices of the soil was 
formerly thought to be unwholesome. Now it is 
known that the slight changes which take place in the 
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ground air due to the natural decay of vegetable and 
animal life produce no ill effects. Even the emanations 
from fresh upturned earth are known to be harmless. 
The malaria which they were thought to cause is now 
traced to its true source, the parasite which infects cer- 
tain kinds of mosquito. These statements do not mean, 
however, that the ground may not be the carrier of 
harmful gases. Leaking gas-pipes laid in the ground 
are a most dangerous source of pollution, since one of 
the components of illuminating gas is poisonous even 
in very small amounts. There is more doubt about 
the ill effects of gases from decomposing sewage and 
household filth, but since a heated house acts like a 
chimney and draws air through it, every precaution 
should be taken to avoid risk and to keep the ground 
entirely free from any gases which might do harm if 
drawn into the house. These facts again lead to the 
conclusions first that householders in settled commu- 
nities are under moral obligations not to pollute the 
soil, and second, that since the actual conditions are 
not always known and the cleanhness of a neighbor- 
hood cannot be depended on, it is necessary for the 
householder to take such precautions as a careful study 
of the environment may dictate. 

The Air Supply 

Another point which is of great sanitary significance 
is the air supply. The location of the house must be 
chosen with this in mind. It should not be in the 
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neighborhood of leaking gas mains, objectionable fac- 
tories, or defective drains. It should be on a clean, 
well-paved street, open to sunlight and with yards kept 
free from rubbish and dust. There should be no 
nearby chimneys smoking unduly. The house should 
be so related in its position to other buildings that air 
about it can circulate freely or at least be very seldom 
stagnant. It should be so constructed that air can 
move through it spontaneously or if it is built very 
tightly there should be inlet and outlet flues for air. 
In any case the windows should be easily opened and 
there should be as many porches and open air sleeping 
rooms as possible. It should be remembered that, with 
the knowledge that certain kinds of mosquito indirectly 
cause malaria, the old view that night air is dangerous 
has been disproved. It is, in fact, true that night air 
is usually purer than day air, since it is less liable to 
be laden with dust and smoke. 

Light 

If the points suggested in regard to air are followed, 
it will inevitably result that the house will have a 
proper supply of light. It is not necessary that, as is 
frequently urged, every room should have the sunlight 
a part of the day. The most important effect of sun- 
light is to destroy germs, but it acts quickly only when 
the sun's rays fall directly upon the germs. Diffused 
light acts quite slowly. Curtains, furniture, shadows 
caused in any way, greatly retard their bactericidal 
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effect. In consequence other measures i. e. cleanli- 
ness, must be adopted to insure freedom from germs. 
It is indeed fortunate that it is impossible to construct 
satisfactory shelter in such a way that there is a glare 
of direct sunlight in all the rooms. The effects on 
the tissues of the human body are harmful just as in 
the case of the humbler organisms which are called 
germs, and when the body is unable to protect itself 
by the process of "tanning" the skin burns. More- 
over observations among different peoples show that 
it is a universal practice to avoid direct sunlight and 
seek shelter in caves, forests or other protected places. 
There are other harmful effects of light which will be 
referred to later. At this point it may be noted that 
the effect of light on the spirits or mind is often bene- 
ficial and may react on the body in such a way as to 
promote its well being and develop its power of resist- 
ing disease. Light is also a great moral spur to clean- 
liness, for it is much easier to neglect the removal of 
dirt which cannot be seen. 

In many places the importance of light is recognized 
in an attempt to have houses so constructed that an 
adequate supply shall be furnished through the win- 
dows. This is done by requiring the size of the 
windows to bear a certain relation to the area of the 
floor, usually one-tenth. But, as the proximity of other 
buildings, the draperies or other factors may shut out 
the light, it is clearly much more effective to require 
that the windows shall be of such size as to admit a 
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suitable amount of. light, which can be determined by 
the ability to read ordinary type at a fixed distance 
from the window during the middle of the day. 

For artificial illumination no system is as good as 
electric lighting, which fortunately is rapidly becom- 
ing available, even in places which are somewhat 
isolated. Housekeepers should give every encourage- 
ment to the promotion of efforts looking to the satis- 
factory use of this same power for cooking. 

Plumbing 

An important feature from the sanitary standpoint 
in the construction of the house is the system for the 
removal of solid and liquid wastes. The remarkable 
development in recent years of the water carriage 
system has brought plumbing, both from a pecuniary 
and from a hygienic standpoint, within the reach of 
nearly all people. Advance in knowledge and skill has 
shown that the system can be used even where there 
are no public sewers. Properly constructed tanks may 
be placed near the house and processes of purification 
will take' place so that the water, rendered quite in- 
offensive, may be easily disposed of within a limited 
area. In fact, no system is comparable with this from 
the point of view of health as well as con\'enience. 
The day has happily passed when plumbing was con- 
sidered a menace unless it was constructed at a cost 
which was practically prohibitive except to the 
wealthy. It has fortunately been proved that the air 
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from well constructed sewers and drains is not harm- 
ful and does not carry disease germs. In fact, the air 
in such pipes is usually freer from bacteria than atmos- 
pheric air is, since it is usually quieter, and any bacteria 
that may gain entrance have a chance to settle. 

The question may be asked whether the gases and 
odors from decomposing matter may not be poisonous. 
It is not known that they have any harmful effect and 
moreover in any properly constructed and properly 
used system of pipes there should be no matter retained 
to decompose and give off offensive gases. When 
waste matter is quickly and completely removed by 
water no objectionable results will follow. Many con- 
ditions which are objectionable result from the multi- 
plication of devices to prevent so-called "sewer gas" 
from escaping, the effect being to retard the flow, 
make offensive decomposition inevitable and greatly 
increase the cost of the plumbing. It is worth while 
for any householder to study the building regulations 
and the plumbing code of her town and learn to what 
extent they are burdened with requirements which 
are ineffective and based upon wrong theories. 

Instead of reducing plumbing fixtures to a minimum 
and absolutely prohibiting them in bedrooms or rooms 
without a window, as was formerly done, sanitarians 
are now urging the more general use of plumbing as 
a safe and adequate means of maintaining proper 
standards of personal and domestic cleanliness. 

It was formerly thought necessary to have plumb- 
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ing very complex. Much greater simplicity is now 
advocated, and thoroughness of construction is better 
understood. The initial cost of installation is usually 
decreased and cost of maintenance is always lessened, 
while there is no comparison between this system and 
more primitive methods from the point of view of 
service demanded or gain to health and decency. 

The Heating Appliances 

In the construction of the house the heating appli- 
ances need intelligent attention. Generations ago, 
when the open fire was practically the only means of 
heating, the discomfort due to uneven temperature 
was undoubtedly counteracted by the benefit derived 
from the movement of air, or so-called ventilation, 
which was a necessary factor in the system. In these 
days of greater efficiency and economy in heating 
methods and of tightly built houses the housekeeper 
should see to it that in securing uniform temperature 
throughout her house she makes provision also for 
fresh supplies of air and prevents the contamination 
of the air through defects in the heating apparatus. 
Experience is showing that a common heating plant 
for several houses or even for a small town is very 
satisfactory. The actual cost of the heat is not les- 
sened, although it is likely to be with further improve- 
ments, but there, is a great economy of labor and 
trouble for the individual housekeeper and correspond- 
ing saving in money outlay. 
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The Water Supply 

The water supply is one which is of chief im- 
portance to the rural housekeeper. In cities and towns 
the public supply may usually be depended on as ade- 
quately pure and wholesome. In the country, how- 
ever, each householder is obliged to give attention to 
the source and quality of the water and to see that it 
is protected at every point from harmful pollution. 
An abundant supply and easy methods of securing it 
are esser^ial if cleanly conditions are to be maintained. 

The House Itself 

It is perhaps natural that in the choice of a house 
one should consider first of all the impression it makes 
as to attractiveness or style. It needs, however, a very 
short experience in a house which has been built with 
this weakness of the prospective occupant in mind to 
teach the importance of looking beyond the decora- 
tions of the front hall or the carved woodwork of the 
parlor if one desires comfort, economy or even last- 
ing impression of attractiveness. The quality and 
finish of the woodwork are matters quite apart from 
its elaboration. The situation of diningroom, pantry 
and kitchen with relation to each other will make a 
difference in the time and strength needed to serve a 
satisfactory meal. The arrangements of closets, the 
ease of communication between different rooms, such 
as those used by mother and children, the direction in 
which doors open, the height of the stair treads, the 
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arrangements of the cellar for light, air and storage, 
are among the points of construction which are not 
always observed. A woman who has had occasion 
to rent her house several times relates that when people 
examine it, the man is usually the one to concern him- 
self with the essential though less conspicuous features 
of the house, while the woman is apt to content herself 
with inspecting its more superficial arrangements. The 
inference that the woman is not always mistress of her 
sphere may not be correct, but there are many similar 
experiences that would justify it. 

II. HOUSEKEEPING 

While it is true that the term "scientific manage- 
ment" is now used to mean that the returns from 
human labor will be as profitable as possible in dollars 
and cents rather than productive of richness of life, 
it is possible to apply the principles involved much more 
intelligently than they are at present applied to house- 
hold processes. The result should be not the reduction 
of the household life to a merely mechanical effort to 
lighten labor, but to set free from toil forces needed 
for the enrichment of household life and the trans- 
formation of irksome toil into efficient service. It 
must be frankly admitted that the household is not a 
form of organization whose function is pecuniary 
profit. This is by no means synonymous with saying 
that the expenditures shall not exceed the income or 
the amount of money invested be greater than the 
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\'alue of the goods bought. It should mean that the 
returns from scientific household management must 
also be in terms of comfort, satisfaction, enjoyment, 
growth, education and individual and group efficiency. 
It is clear that there is ample scope for a large range 
of knowledge of science, economics, psychology, and 
other subjects, as well as for such qualities as judg- 
ment, tact, forethought, and all that is included in the 
phrase "common sense." 

Efficiency Methods 

There is no necessity for the housekeeper actually 
to perform all the processes which she directs, but she 
should know enough of the principles involved to esti- 
mate the cost in outlay of money and time and to 
suggest less costly and more expeditious methods. It 
is along these lines that the modern housekeeper is 
sadly inadequate. She does not, as the saying goes, 
"make her head save her heels. " Let any woman en- 
gaged in housework scrutinize her motions and she 
will be convinced that many of them are utterly futile. 
Her next study would be ways and means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of herself and her helpers. She 
would then learn several points. ' 

First, such equipment as the kitchen table or sink 
should vary in height according to the anatomy of the 
worker, so that the necessary motions might be short 
and not unduly fatiguing. 

Second, proper tools kept in good repair and dis- 
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carded when outworn ai'e essential and careful experi- 
ments siiould be made to determine what sizes and 
shapes are actually most " handy " or efficient -for a 
given worker to use. 

Third, there is often much waste in attempting to 
utilize poor or spoiled materials. 

Fourth, the clothing worn should not be such as to 
interfere with rapid or short motions, and long sleeves, 
tight waist bands or full skirts should not be allowed 
to take the place of clothing designed and specially 
adapted to the work to be done. 

Fifth, the physical environment, such as tempera- 
ture, air supply, humidity, and lighting, are all im- 
portant factors in determining the ease and quickness 
with which many operations may be carried on. 

Sixth, study should be given to lessening the num- 
ber of motions given to a process and to making them 
as automatic as possible. 

Seventh, careful planning of a process in advance of 
beginning it, such as laying out all the materials and 
utensils needed for making a cake, will result in much 
saving of strength as well as in greater rapidity, which 
is often a gain in itself. 

Eighth, health is an important factor in efficient 
work and for this reason close confinement to the 
house and irregular meals must not be allowed in the 
case of the housewife any more than of the trained 
nurse who knows enough to insist on proper hygienic 
living as an aid to her best service. 
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Ninth, after eliminating unnecessary fatigue, pro- 
\'ision must be made for recovery from that fatigue 
which is inevitable, or in other words, it must be 
realized that work done by a weary person is wasteful 
and that time spent in proper rest is well invested. 

Tenth, rest may not mean idleness, though often a 
tired housewife is well justified in insisting upon a 
period for complete relaxation. 

Furnishing 

A fatrre of housekeeping to which the proper kind 
of attention is not often directed is the furnishing. 
This too frequently is regarded as a means of display 
and its true function of providing comfort and satis- 
faction is lost in over-elaboration and inartistic effects. 
SimpHcity and adaptability should be the guides in 
choosing house furnishings. Nothing can be con- 
sidered truly beautiful which destroys comfort or in- 
jures health. An over-furnished room surely brings 
about the former result. The latter follows first by 
preventing free access of Hght and air, second by lay- 
ing unnecessary work on the housewife and using 
strength which is needed for other duties and in- 
terest, and third by forming catch-alls for dust. Hard 
and fast rules should not be laid down for everybody 
to follow. There must be opportunity for the expres- 
sion of individual taste and preference. But for the 
sake of comfort and of ease in securing cleanliness, 
simplicity may well be urged. Smooth surfaces and 
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simple lines may be made very pleasing. Fabrics 
which can be readily cleaned are often very attractive. 
Aesthetic enjoyment can be secured through design 
and color whose charm is fortunately not measured by 
their money cost. Articles of beauty and adornment, 
such as carved wood and bric-a-brac, which give pleas- 
ure may be enjoyed provided there is service which 
should properly be given to keeping them clean and in 
good order. The use of gifts and souvenirs presents 
a problem. Personal association and sentiment is often 
the only reason for allowing them the needed space 
and it may be confessed that the memory of the giver 
would often remain sweet for a longer time if the 
troublesome or useless gift were made away with when 
the pleasure derived from it comes to an end ! 

As has been stated previously, strong light has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. In the 
furnishing of the house, provision should therefore be 
made to regulate the supply. Contrary to the popular 
belief, growth does not take place in the light but in 
the dark, as may be learned by watching a growing 
vine. This would seem to indicate that young children 
whose cells should be rapidly multiplying should be 
exposed to direct sunlight only in a sufficient degree to 
keep the hemoglobin of their blood in good condition. 
Certainly they should sleep in darkened rooms and 
when nervous and fretful they should be kept out of 
a glare of light. The same holds true for the elders 
whose nerves are often unduly stimulated by light. 
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The obvious inference from this is that there should 
be a carefully planned system of adjusting the Hght 
by shades, shutters or other devices. 

The Control of the Air Supply 

The control of air supply as to quantity and quality 
is a phase of housekeeping which' is not always given 
the importance it deserves, although the standards of 
the present generation are a great advance upon those 
of previous ones. If the location and construction of 
the house are what they should be, the business of the 
housekeeper resolves itself into controUing sources of 
impurity and maintaining right conditions within the 
house. 

Many impurities which were formerly supposed to 
be extremely injurious in their effects are now known 
to be harmless. Carbon-dioxide exhaled from the lungs 
or given off as a product of combustion of light or 
fires is an example. So also are other matters breathed 
out from the lungs which cannot be shown to have the 
poisonous effects formerly attributed to them. It is 
now known that the chief cause of the discomfort and 
resultant ill-health which frequently follow from 
breathing air of closely inhabited or unventilated 
rooms is the combined high temperature and 
humidity. Their effect in stagnant air is to disturb 
the nervous system in its effort to maintain the body 
at a constant temperature. If the air is made to move, 
even if only by a fan, relief is obtained at once and 
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will continue until the whole supply of air has reached 
the undesirable degree of temperature and dampness. 
It is obvious that the circulation of air by natural 
means will accomplish the desired end and for this 
reason windows should be freely opened, especially 
if the house is so constructed that the natural move- 
ment of air through it is impeded. Further precau- 
tions may be taken by controlling the heating apparatus 
so as not to allow the temperature to rise above 64 
degrees in a room occupied by a large number of people 
or above 70 degrees if only one or two occupy it. In 
artificially heated rooms occupied by very few people, 
it may be necessary to provide for humidifying the air, 
as otherwise it would be too dry for comfort. No 
added humidity, however, is necessary where a good 
many people are present, since they are constantly giv- 
ing out water from their skin and in their breath. It 
has been shown that a temperature of 80 degrees with 
moderate humidity or 70 degrees with high humidity 
produces depression, headache and dizziness. Between 
68 degrees and 70 degrees there is a so-called " neutral 
zone " where high humidity makes little difference and 
consequently may be ignored. A slight increase in 
the temperature makes the humidity evident and no 
amount of the purest fresh air will bring comfort if 
the temperature remains high and the humidit\' un- 
changed. The explanation of the relief brought about 
by the electric fan is that tlie warm moist blanket of 
stagnant air about the body is moved away. 
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Air in motion has a stimulating effect upon the 
skin and aids in the development.of bodily vigor. This 
undoubtedly explains in large measure the beneficial 
results which come from living freely in the open. In 
a climate where shelter is needed during a considerable 
part of the year eveiy possible effort should be made 
by the housekeeper to secure within doors outdoor 
conditions. Evidently this will require inteUigent 
planning and oversight, based on scientific knowledge. 

Evidence is going to prove more and more the im- 
portance of keeping indoor air free from bacteria and 
germs of various kinds. This should be accomplished 
by cleanliness, to which detailed reference will be made 
later, rather than by ventilation, which means moving 
large volumes of air and not always accomphshing the 
end sought. 

No more poisonous gas is likely to be found in 
dwellings than carbon monoxide, one of the compo- 
nents of illuminating gas, and more and more emphasis 
is placed upon its serious effects upon the health. 
Every possible precaution should, therefore, be taken 
to prevent its escape. All connections of pipes, burners 
and stopcocks should be frequently tested. The gas 
metre should be watched occasionally when the gas is 
not in use to learn whether any movement of gas is re- 
corded. If used at all, rubber tubing should be fre- 
quently renewed. 

The odors from the bodies and clothing of persons 
are often very noticeable in badly ventilated rooms. 
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They are especially offensive if the air is damp, but 
they are not believed by experts to have any direct 
harmful effects on health. Persons may become ac- 
customed to them, but unless they do the annoyance 
and unpleasantness may react on the mind with more 
or less serious consequences. As in any case they in- 
dicate unclean conditions of body or clothing, it is 
manifestly clear that they should not be tolerated. The 
remedy lies in removing the cause of such odors 
through the use of proper cleansing methods rather 
than in attempting to better conditions by ventilation. 
Odors from cooking may be prevented from making 
their way into other rooms by intelligent use of cook- 
ing utensils, of exhaust flues over the stove or of 
movement of air through the kitchen itself. Odors 
from the bathroom may be greatly controlled and 
practically done away with by immediately disposing 
of offensive matter. Soiled clothing should be kept 
in well aired closets. 

Cleanliness 

For two reasons this subject has a different signifi- 
cance in these days from what it had when sanded 
floors and hair cloth furniture were in vogue. In the 
first place, people are congregated more closely to- 
gether and consequently more smoke, dust from the 
highways, and dirt of all kinds derived from human 
activities find their way into tlie house borne by the 
air or carried in on shoes or clothing of people than 
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was formerly the case. In the second place, much 
more is known as to the effect on health of different 
kinds of dirt, and from the hygienic point of view 
there should be discrimination in methods of disposing 
of them. 

Both in quantity and quality modern dirt presents 
a very practical problem to the intelligent housewife. 
Aesthetically all dirt is alike objectionable when in 
evidence. Hygienically much dirt is harmless, other 
dirt is harmful when stirred up in the air and breathed 
in, while still other dirt is likely to cause disease if it 
comes in contact with people who are subject to in- 
fection. Ordinarily household dust such as soot, 
fibres from clothing or carpets, and bits of leaves is 
not pleasing to see and instinct leads one to flirt it off 
from the top of the piano or a table often regardless 
of what becomes of it, if it is only no longer seen. 
Should it contain hard gritty particles, such as sand, 
it may be breathed in before it again settles on a hori- 
zontal surface and in this case may cause irritation of 
the breathing passages. All dusts of this kind were 
once the bane of the housewife and she zealously and 
at the cost of much muscular toil kept up a perpetual 
chase after them, often with results not at all com- 
mensurate with the fatigue entailed. 

The case is entirely different with those particles 
of dust which are known as micro-organisms or liv- 
ing plants of minute size. Even they should be divided 
into groups in order to determine upon effective 
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methods of dealing with them. There are those which 
are known as yeasts and molds, which cause fermenta- 
tion and gradual decay. They thrive, as every house- 
wife knows, in dampness and darkness; consequently 
even if present in light, dry rooms they can do no 
destructive work. Small as they are, they have weight 
and in quiet air settle down and are harmless. It is 
not easy to remove them from more or less rough sur- 
faces, such as furniture, by currents of air. Accord- 
ingly it is useless to attempt to free a room from these 
organisms by means of ventilation. 

Another group of micro-organisms is the one which 
the housekeeper needs to dread. No effort is too great 
to expand on eliminating and destroying them. These 
are the . so-called pathogenic or disease-producing 
germs. When it was learned that various diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, typhoid fever and diphtheria, had 
been proved to be caused by germs, much alarm was 
aroused, for it seemed impossible to evade them under 
modern conditions of thickly settled life. Under the 
influence of this discovery, the view spread that any 
place where an infected person had been became itself 
infected and would so remain indefinitely unless drastic 
measures were taken to destroy the germs of infection. 
Then followed the period when great reliance was 
placed upon disinfection. Gradually more and more 
light has been thrown on the subject and those who 
are at least conversant with modern knowledge no 
longer feel so helpless, but realize tliat the principles 
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of control are within the reach of everybody. At the 
same time many if not all of the ordinary household 
methods of disinfection were shown to be useless, ex- 
cept for their quieting effects on the minds of people 
concerned. 

It is now known that disease germs leave the body 
with its excretions or discharges and that after leaving 
the body they do not long survive, because they are 
not apt to find favorable temperature and environment 
unless they gain access very speedily into some other 
body. This may happen if the body discharges are 
not kept under control and rendered harmless by burn- 
ing", by treating with strong disinfectants, or by the 
destructive agency of other germs hostile to them but 
harmless to mankind, such as are found in earth and 
water, and by exposure to sunlight. Clearly the most 
effective step to take is to train people in habits of 
personal cleanliness. This depends in part, of course, 
upon intelligence and knowledge concerning the re- 
sults which may follow carelessness or neglect and it 
is especially necessary to realize that a person may 
bear the germ of a disease without having any symp- 
toms of the disease which are apparent to himself. 

From the standpoint of housekeeping the principles 
to be followed are simple. Every possible means for 
making it easy for the members of the household to 
keep clean should be provided. An abundant supply 
of water, both hot and cold, should be constantly avail- 
able at different convenient points in the house, 
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especially near the toilet. With the disappearance of 
the alleged dangers from plumbing and with greater 
simplicity in construction this should not be a difficult 
matter nor a costly one when the object to be attained 
is considered. The water carriage system most effec- 
tively disposes of bowel discharges, as far as the house 
itself is concerned. Ultimate disposal and destruction 
comes usually within the province of public authorities, 
but, in isolated places, the beneficial germs working in 
the soil may be depended on to complete the process of 
disinfection if they are given favorable conditions. 

Individual toilet articles, such as soap, towels, 
brushes, and handkerchiefs, should be freely furnished 
and their use insisted on, as well as exchanging them 
with other people strictly forbidden. 

Insects, especially flies, may play a considerable part 
in conveying disease germs from one place to another. 
A remedy greatly in vogue is to destroy flies. On 
scrutiny this seems a clumsy way of dealing with the 
trouble. It is easy to prevent flies from breeding, but 
it is still better to prevent them from having access to 
infectious materials, which can be done by proper 
screening. However advisable it may be to " swat 
the fly " it is still more the housekeeper's part to 
" starve the fly." The same holds true of all kinds of 
household pests. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is inevitable that 
there is a possibility of household dust being unhealth- 
ful as well as unaesthetic. The conscience of the house- 
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keeper, however, need not prick here, as it would have 
in her grandmother's time, if dust is allowed to rest 
quietly when household exigencies delay its removal. 
It is much better so than thrown into the air and 
scattered about by a dry dust-cloth, a feather duster 
or a broom. The vacuum cleaner is a welcome device 
for removing dust without offence, but the house- 
keeper should be careful to choose one of efficient 
type, for they vary greatly. Some remove as many as 
99 per cent of the organisms, while others only as 
many as 57 per cent. Those that are permanently 
installed and remove the dust through the sewerage 
system are more satisfactory than those which collect 
the dust in a bag. 

Clothing 

The task of selecting the clothing for her family is 
one of the most difficult for the modern housekeeper 
to perform rationally. Scientists have given dietetic 
standards prescribing the kinds and amounts of food 
necessary for persons of different ages doing different 
kinds of work. There may be disagreement among 
these scientists, but at least there are formulated 
standards about which to disagree. In regard to cloth- 
ing, however, no attempt has as yet been made to 
formulate a standard. For many reasons the greatest 
confusion prevails in regard to the whole subject. 

In the first place there is the question whether one 
will make or buy ready-made. As has been said, the 
manufacture of clothing is fast becoming a factory 
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process, and the hideous mis-shapen blue calico wrapper 
has been so widely distributed as to be termed by some 
the "American uniform." But the careful and 
economical manager hesitates before she gives up en- 
tirely the making of her own and the children's clothes 
and when she thinks of doing so she is frightened by 
reports of insanitary work places and underpaid 
sweated labor. 

There is, too, at work always in connection with 
clothing the baneful influence of the merchant who is 
himself a victim of a wrong economic system. He 
would like to give " good values," but he must sell as 
cheap as he can and he must make as many sales as 
he can. He is, therefore, tempted to sell adulterated 
fabrics ; he does all he can to emphasize the importance 
of being in the fashion and makes use of the arts of 
advertisement and salesmanship. The constant appeal 
of the printed page, of the skilfully draped window, 
of the tempting catalogue and the artfully presented 
goods is brought to bear not only on the housekeeper 
but on the boys and girls for whom she cares. 

In addition to these difficulties created for her un- 
doing, there are real difficulties for her to face. The 
question of the value of durability and greater cost 
or relative cheapness of goods which will not last so 
long is a real difficulty. The question of the extent 
to which she can control methods of laundering, so 
that good wash fabrics would have a chance to endure 
a reasonable length of time would determine this ques- 
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tion in the case of underwear; in the case of outer- 
clothing, the ways in which garments are soiled in 
her particular community and the cost of having them 
cleansed are determining considerations in the selec- 
tion of fabrics. 

In the selection of her clothing more than in any 
other of her tasks, the housekeeper will be led to think 
of the people who serve her indirectly and for whose 
conditions of work she is partly responsible. She 
cannot buy intelligently today and not have regard to 
her possible responsibility for the employment of chil- 
dren in the textile or knitting mills, for the underpay- 
ment of women who make the flowers on her 
daughter's hat, and for the excessive fatigue from un- 
duly long hours of girls in shops. 

She has long been able to reject the appeal of the 
aigrette for her bonnet, not only because of the cost 
in money, but the suffering to harmless beautiful 
creatures. She will begin to think now of the suffer- 
ing of women workers. 

Nor are the difficulties over when she has settled 
the questions already stated. Real confusion grows 
out of the fact that clothing serves several purposes. 
It is supposed to give adequate protection to the person 
against the discomforts of the weather and against con- 
tact with unpleasant substances. It is also supposed 
to meet the requirements of decency and modesty, and 
to answer the requirements of beauty. It is also a very 
good device for showing exactly how well off one's 
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family is, and so securing that position in the esteem 
of the community to which one's economic position 
entitles her. If, however, these purposes are to be 
served, great regard must be had to what one's neigh- 
bors think, and this prevents just the careful adaptation 
of expenditures to recognized needs and wants which 
is the basis of sound, free and wise economy. 

Perhaps all the help that can be given at the present 
time is to state the difficulties. If the intelligent house- 
keeper will face them frankly, she will have taken a 
long step toward overcoming them. 

Food 

A very large number of women, possibly the major- 
ity, think first of the preparation and serving of food 
when housekeeping is under consideration. This is 
to a certain extent natural, for through all time the 
need of food has been imperative and the preparation 
of food has been the first task of the woman in the 
home. Among agricultural people she has even borne 
a large share of the responsibility of procuring it. The 
problem in our time is for most people not that of 
wresting nourishment from the soil. It is rather that 
of choosing intelligently from the vast stores which 
modern methods of agriculture and of transportation 
bring to the very door of the home. 

The housekeeper has let the process of preparing 
raw food products, such as dairying, curing of meats, 
drying and preserving of fruits and brewing of bever- 
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ages pass from her hands, without reahzing that new 
and vital problems connected with food supplies have 
come to claim her attention and tax her judgment. 
Cold storage warehouses, swift trains bearing foods 
from every quarter of the country, packing-houses and 
canning factories, creameries and delicatessen shops 
furnish her with such a lavish supply of foods so 
easily prepared for use that it is not altogether strange 
that she is led into extravagant display, physiological 
and pecuniary waste and eager efforts to outdo her 
neighbors in novelty of combination or of appearance 
of the dishes she places on her table. Other conditions 
aid in bringing about this result. Market day and 
the market basket with careful choice of foods and 
personal inspection of the weighing have vanished. In 
their stead are the telephone and the delivery wagon 
ready for use several times a day, if forethought has 
failed, or the mail order house and the parcel post 
furnishing goods ordered from a price list. 

The readiness with which food supplies can be ob- 
tained and the disappearance of facilities for the stor- 
age of large quantities have led to the custom of 
buying in small amounts. Food laws, more or less 
wisely drawn and effectively administered, have come 
to take the place of the housewife's knowledge of 
the composition of her foods, which was the result of 
her personal part in their manufacture. These and 
many other changes must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the food problem. 
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Dietetics 

The first aspect of the subject which the house- 
keeper needs to study is what is ordinarily known as 
dietetics, or tlie composition of different food stuffs 
and their combination in amounts and proportions 
suited to the nourishment of the body and its main- 
tenance in health and efficiency. It is a curious fact 
that very little is known on the subject of the proper 
feeding of human beings. Until very lately all that 
was known was derived from scientific experiments 
in the feeding of domestic animals, such as cows and 
pigs. With the advance of knowledge of chemistry 
and physiology, it was fairly easy to see that the feed- 
ing of such animals should be carefully and scientific- 
ally conducted, if they were to be made a source of 
profit. The first nutrition experiments in this country 
on any considerable scale were conducted in agricul- 
tural experiment stations. After a time it began to 
dawn upon people's minds that the feeding of the 
farmer himself and even of his wife and children 
might be a matter of at least equal concern. Accord- 
ingly a rapidly increasing amount of information is 
at the command of the housekeeper, if she cares to 
spend time in the study of this important subject. 

A few simple and fundamental principles should be 
mastered first. The body is a working machine and 
must derive the energy for its work from the food 
furnished to it and burned within its tissues with the 
aid of oxygen breathed in through the lungs. The 
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food which thus serves as fuel consists chiefly of starch 
and sugar from different vegetable products and of 
fats and oils from both animal and vegetable products. 
The body in burning these substances sets free the 
energy, wrhich is then used in both voluntary and in- 
voluntary or unconscious movements. A part, how- 
ever, is transformed into heat, which, if the body is in 
normal condition keeps it at a constant temperature. 
The body, however, differs from an ordinary machine 
in that it repairs itself as it wears out and the material 
to be used for this purpose must consist in a large 
part of a class of substances known as proteins, con- 
taining nitrogen and found chiefly in animal foods, 
meat, fish, milk, eggs, but also to some extent in beans, 
peas, wheat, and other vegetable foods. It has been 
learned in recent years that the body needs much less 
of this material for purposes of repair than was 
formerly supposed. The result is that there is a grow- 
ing inclination to reduce the amount of meat in the 
diet. The needs of the body are undoubtedly as well 
met if the protein ration is low and there are the 
added benefits of saving the body from the burden of 
excreting the amount taken in excess of its needs and 
of reducing the cost of food, since the proteins are 
generally of higher price than other foods. In addi- 
tion to these true nutrients, it has been learned that 
the body must be furnished with other substances, such 
as are found chiefly in fruits and vegetables, and 
which, while not very nourishing in themselves, enable 
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the body to make use of the nutrients and are essential 
if the body is to be maintained in a sound state of 
health and vigor. It is sometimes thought that poor 
people waste their money if they buy apples or to- 
matoes, possibly canned, but the reverse is true. The 
need of the body for such material is shown by the 
eagerness with which the very poor seek for green 
leaves as soon as spring opens after possibly months 
when they have been unable to provide themselves with 
what nature demands. 

The actual amount of food needed varies greatly 
with circumstances. Age, size, climate, occupation, 
are among the factors which cause this variation. 
It is, therefore, impossible in this place to give exact 
figures concerning the amount of food which should 
be supplied or to do more than suggest that the 
making out of dietaries along the lines indicated is an 
important as well as an interesting duty of the pro- 
gressive housekeeper. She will soon learn to beware 
of many statements which gain popular credence, al- 
though they are very often based on absurd and 
grotesque theories. 

The dietetic needs of the body will be best met if the 
following principles are observed, viz., a considerable 
variety from day to day, a small \-ariety at each meal, 
meat in moderation, milk, eggs and \'egetable foods to 
satisfy a normal appetite, natural fla\'ors, developed 
by careful cooking, ratlicr than condiments and spices, 
regularity in meals, attracti\encss in food, moderation 
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in amount eaten, especially by persons not engaged in 
hard toil, cleanliness and purity of food. 

The Cost of Foods 

It is true that most people are not able to choose 
freely from the food supphes which are in the market. 
In general it is necessary to buy with regard to the 
amount of money invested; in fact, even if the purse 
is not limited, needless extravagance in this form of 
expenditure is deplorable in a time when so many de- 
sirable ways of spending money are at hand. 

It is, therefore, proper to give attention to food 
value in relation to cost. A glance at the advertise- 
ments of certain popular foods will show errors which 
should be avoided. From what has already been said 
it should be clear that different kinds of food serve 
different needs of the body. It is, therefore, incorrect 
to claim that any one kind of food is equal in nutritive 
value to any other kind. For example, a starchy food, 
even of high nutritive value as fuel, cannot be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a protein food or one which 
furnishes other needed elements, and yet such claims 
are not infrequently made. The housekeeper before 
deciding upon whether a given food is nourishing 
should know for what purpose it is to be used. A 
meal in which there is already potato or rice or bread 
may be made more truly nourishing by adding egg or 
milk or lettuce or strawberries than by increasing the 
amount of the starchy foods. Moreover the addition 
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of substances which give an agreeable flavor, though 
not in themselves highly nourishing, may often be true 
economy for the two-fold reason that they make the 
cheaper food more palatable, as for example, maple 
sugar with cereals or griddle cakes, and that they may 
tempt the appetite of a person not in normal health, 
as in the case of oysters or grapes. 

After having taken these points into account the 
actual amount of nutrient in the given kind of food 
with reference to its cost should be known. Various 
pamphlets published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and books on dietetics give convenient 
tables of food values and the relative costs of different 
kinds of foods. The latter, however, sometimes need 
to be modified according to the prices which prevail 
in a special locality. From these different tables, it 
is not difficult to calculate when one food rather than 
another should be used to secure economy, as for ex- 
ample, rice at eight cents a pound rather than potatoes 
at one dollar a bushel, or eggs at eighteen cents a 
dozen rather than beef at thirty cents a pound. 

Studies have been recently made showing the com- 
parative nutritive value of different cuts of meat. It 
is clear that those cuts which ha\e less water and more 
fat have a higher nutriti\'e value, but as a general 
statement it is true that the cheaper cuts ha\e at least 
as high nutritive value as the more costly ones. The 
problem is then reduced to these terms, viz., will it 
cost more than the difference in price to make the low 
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priced cuts edible and palatable considering the possible 
additional cost in fuel and labor and wear and tear of 
utensils in preparing them for the table. 

Again a food like potatoes or apples may be found 
at a low price. On inspection they are seen not to 
be of uniform quality. The question is then whether 
the net cost will prove to be low when the amount of 
poor material thrown away and the time and labor 
spent in paring and cutting out decayed parts are 
taken into account. Two more instances will suffice 
to show that actual economy in buying foods is not 
determined solely by the market price. A tramp 
through the rain or mud to buy sugar at a half cent 
a pound less than the regular market price may injure 
clothing and consume time and strength of still greater 
value. 

Or again, such food as strawberries may be had 
at a low price if bought in wholesale quantities at 
a large market, but the cost of transporting and the 
almost inevitable spoiling or loss of some of the 
fruit is seldom realized, although possibly the upsetting 
of personal or even family plans in order to start the 
preserving kettle and save all the fruit possible is an 
experience that is not forgotten. 

Food in Packages 
A modern device which tests the housekeeper's wits 
is that of doing up food products such as sugar or 
crackers or coffee in small packages rather than selling 
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them to her in bulk. It is very popular to plead for the 
return to the old custom. When the family is large, 
the storeroom adequate, and the supplies under the 
personal watchfulness of a thrifty person, it is doubt- 
less an economical custom. There are, however, many 
advantages on the other side. Greater cleanliness in 
handling is secured, since the goods are not exposed 
to contamination between the factory and the place 
of consumption. It is often much more easy to handle 
small lots in the storeroom or pantry. Flavors are 
often retained better in small packages than in large 
lots, as in the case of coffee, and the crispness of 
crackers has to be restored by heating if they are 
bought in bulk, besides the inconvenience, if not waste, 
of having many of them broken. There is also the 
possibility of loss through invasion by insects which 
offend the aesthetic sense even if they are not other- 
wise harmful. 

The statement is sometimes made that it is wasteful 
to buy foods which are "out of season." This term 
has lost much of its significance since refrigerator 
cars speeding from the south or far west bring fresh 
fruits and vegetables to northern cities almost as 
quickly and in much better condition than was the case 
when they were hauled in from the country by wagon. 
The advantage is often on the side of price for, as an 
example, fresh strawberries are frequently cheaper in 
the north in April or May than when the native supply 
comes in during June. It is still true that attention 
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should be paid to flavor and quality at whatever season 
the purchase is made. 

Preserved Foods 

The possibilities of the cold storage system should 
be intelligently developed. There is danger lest it be 
retarded by prevailing sensational and false state- 
ments which are made presumably in the interests of 
health, but which have little basis in fact or experience. 
Harm may come from two sources and attention 
should be directed to them. In the first place house- 
keepers should demand that foods should be fresh and 
in first class condition when put into storage, and in 
the second place they should appreciate the fact, as 
they do not seem to do, that cold storage does not in- 
sure that food will keep with any less care when it 
reaches the consumer. 

The housekeeper should devise ways and means of 
securing the chief advantage of the cold storage sys- 
tem, viz., an increased variety of foods throughout 
the year at fairly uniform prices. It has been proved 
without question that attempts by dealers to hold food 
supplies at extortionate prices are bound to fail if the 
consumers show intelligent determination to prevent 
this kind of immoral practice. 

The facility with which fresh fruit may be obtained 
throughout the year is tending to drive the old-time 
industry of " putting up " fruits out of the household. 
There are certain influences which serve to retain the 
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process in the home. As all the factors of cost are 
usually not counted, only fruit, sugar and jars being 
taken into account ("there would have to be a fire 
anyway") it is claimed that home-made preserves cost 
less than those made in factories, which is far from 
being the case in every instance. Then the tradition 
still persists that the ability of a housewife and her 
devotion to her family may be measured by the stores 
in her preserve closet, the hours of exhausting toil as 
a manufacturer in some cases having been given at the 
cost of those services which the mother or wife alone 
can give. 

Pure Foods 

Public opinion is rapidly demanding that food sup- 
plies shall be clean and free from injurious substances. 
Housekeepers should take an active part in this move- 
ment, but they should show discretion and judgment 
and not be misled by sensational and unscientific state- 
ments. The domestic practice of using preservatives, 
such as sugar, salt, or spice, any one of which is capable 
of doing harm to the body, should lead women to be 
cautious in condemning preservatives indiscinminately. 
Moreover current practices in regard to the adultera- 
tion of foods are apt to be fraudulent rather than 
harmful. If the housekeeiDer wishes to buy wheat 
flour, it should not be mixed with corn flour unless so 
labeled and a correspondingly low price paid for it. 
If she wishes jelly made from currants and sweetened 
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with cane sugar, she should be able to buy it, while if 
for variety and attractiveness she is willing to spend 
from her small resources for jelly made from apple 
parings, sweetened with glucose and colored with a 
harmless coal tar dye she should have the right to do 
so, for in spite of the charges that terrible results 
will follow, there is nothing in any of these ingredients 
that is in the least harmful. It is to be hoped that 
housekeepers will resolutely determine to encourage 
every harmless method of cheapening food products 
and to insist upon proper inspection and labeling, 
which are their real safeguards. 

Overfeeding 

A few words must be said as to the harm which 
may result from overfeeding — a danger much more 
liable to happen in the average well-to-do American 
family than underfeeding. When the body is given 
adequate nourishment, any excess means physiological 
harm. " Eat to save " is a precept most dangerous to 
follow. Undue tempting of the palate should be care- 
fully avoided, while on the other hand it must be 
realized that attractiveness and palatability add greatly 
to the ease and completeness with which food is 
digested. 

Finally, the American housekeeper needs to bend all 
her energies toward securing simplicity for hygienic, 
pecuniary and ethical reasons. Health is often sacri- 
ficed to over-elaboration of food, the pecuniary waste 
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is burdensome and the surplus energy and attention 
which often go toward providing the family table 
might much better be devoted to promoting physical 
well-being in other respects to say nothing of the 
higher aspects of family hfe which it should be the 
subject of material welfare to serve. 

Household Accounts 

However different in aim the home may be from an 
ordinary profit-making business undertaking, the two 
have this feature in common that intelligent and effec- 
tive use should be made of the money resources at 
command. This is more pressing than it formerly 
was because it has become more necessary for money 
to pass through the housekeeper's hands as she has 
changed from a producer to a buyer, from a maker to 
a spender. 

Every housekeeper should know exactly what re- 
sources are available if the family income is a fixed one 
and never be satisfied with occasional doles from her 
husband's pocket book. It would be exceptional to 
find a man who would attempt to carry on a business 
in the way that many men expect their wives to con- 
duct their household expenditures. If the income is 
uncertain or irregular, it is all the more necessary that 
the housekeeper should be familiar with the circum- 
stances and prepare to share in the problems involved. 
Many a woman is unfairly charged with extravagance 
and waste because she is not sufficiently informed as 
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to her husband's business to guide her in her 
expenditures. 

It follows that a careful, simple and systematic ac- 
count should be kept of income and outgo in order 
that there may be a proper apportionment between the 
different needs of the household and hints secured as 
to a more satisfactory adjustment. Economies may 
be practiced here or there based upon past experiences 
and ways and means suggested for meeting the physical 
needs at less cost, thus setting free resources for the 
satisfaction of the social and spiritual needs. 

It sometimes happens that in the effort to practice 
economy the housewife becomes penurious or at least 
"penny wise and pound foolish." Occasionally, per- 
haps often, the saving of a dime or even a cent, is 
necessary although at cost of time and nervous 
strength, but sometimes little economies are practiced 
at great cost and the petty returns in savings have no 
compensation in comfort or satisfaction; in fact, often 
the reverse happens. 

Domestic Service 

The following points should be considered : 

1. The elements in the cost of keeping a servant. 

2. The lack of standard prevailing in the training 
and equipment of those who offer themselves as 
domestic servants. 

3. The indefinite character of the contract of service. 

4. The relative advantages and disadvantages con- 
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nected with Uie position of domestic as compared with 
other forms of employment. 

The elements in the cost of keeping a servant are 
not always considered. The amount paid in wages is 
kept in mind, but the other factors of cost often 
escape the attention of even a careful housekeeper 
and one who takes real thought in estimating the sat- 
isfactions obtained from the amount spent in renting 
the family dwelling will allow cost amounting from 
half as much to quite as much as the rent to accumu- 
late in maintaining a servant without becoming con- 
scious of the fact. In addition to the wages there 
must be counted the cost of the room occupied by the 
maid together with its furnishings, the food she eats, 
the cost of any facilities used by her for her personal 
comfort, such as light, heat, and laundry privileges, 
the breakage resulting from her employment — al- 
though it is admitted that in some cases the maid is 
less awkward than the housekeeper herself — the 
temptation offered by her presence to use more food 
or more elaborate foods, the waste incident to her 
labor and any additional expense due to carelessness, 
dishonesty, illness, or other causes. This enumeration 
does not mean that the maid may not be worth all she 
costs and more; it means only that in estimating her 
value to the household, all the factors in her cost 
should be taken into account. 

One reason why the cost of any particular servant 
is a matter of such uncertainty is because the skill and 
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efficiency of any domestic employee can be estimated 
only after trial. Up to the present time, the demand 
for domestic servants has been varied in kind and the 
service has consisted to a great extent of personal serv- 
ice rendered after the methods determined by the 
peculiarities, prejudices and predilections of the in- 
dividual household rather than by objective standards 
of skill and efficiency based on the true nature of the 
tasks performed. In employing a new maid, it is, 
therefore, largely a matter of chance, whether the new 
acquisition is a "jewel" or a burden. Moreover in 
the case of many housekeepers who are determined not 
to perform many of the tasks about their houses or 
who are unable to do so, the bargaining capacity of 
the maids is so much greater than that of the mis- 
tresses that the mistresses have to take gratefully 
what they can get in the way of help and are compelled 
to pay about what they are asked. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not difficult to understand why the 
domestic servant demands and obtains wages out of 
all proportion to the prevailing scale of wages among 
girls of her general type employed in industrial or in 
mercantile pursuits, nor why she should enjoy excep- 
tional privileges of various kinds. 

There are, of course, to be observed on the other 
hand the helpless and mistreated drudges in homes in 
which the very life is sucked out of young girls who 
do not know their power and are really unprotected 
and miserable because of the same lack of standard in 
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the demand and equipment of those allowed to enter 
the domestic labor market. 

With the lack of standard prevailing on the part of 
both mistress and maid, the agreement between them 
can be little else than indefinite. Neither knows ex- 
actly what the other can or will offer. Neither knows 
what she herself should offer. The item of wages is 
generally the one definite item of the agreement which 
covers on the one side the performance of the in- 
numerable tasks necessary to maintain a household in 
health and comfort, and on the other, besides the pay- 
ment of wages, the supply of lodging, food and all liv- 
ing conditions other than those connected with the 
periodic day or half day "out." 

The custom of the place alone determines the re- 
quirement of notice and the extent to which the con- 
tract will be treated as an "entire" contract; that is, 
such that any failure on either side to perform com- 
pletely will result in forfeiture of all rights to claim 
performance on the other side. So uncertain are most 
persons in making these agreements, and so numerous 
are the resulting controversies that in some places, 
notably in New York City, the Legal Aid Society has 
distributed small books informing mistresses and maids 
of their reciprocal rights and duties under the law and 
urging increased care in entering into the relationship. 

In considering the relative adxantages and disad- 
vantages of this kind of employment perhaps the great- 
est disadvantage is the lack of standard already 
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discussed and the resulting uncertainty. As the tasks 
are not standardized, the methods which may have 
been approved by the last employer may be a cause 
of irritation to the new. As the hours are not 
standardized, the maid is tempted to make unreason- 
able demands for afternoons "out." If she does not, 
she may find herself with no time of her own. As 
living conditions are not standardized in one home, 
the maid's room may have all the comforts, while in 
another it may be insanitary and wholly unfit. 

The great disadvantage of the employment as found 
at present is the fact that with the practice of " living 
in" comes a physical proximity accompanied often by 
no corresponding social intimacy. The maid is in the 
household but often not of it. This means a loneliness 
that is very dangerous, and a lack of protection under 
an appearance of safety which has been a source of 
great confusion. 

The employment because of these features is even 
recognized as a distinctly dangerous employment 
morally for any but mature and well balanced young 
women. 

The advantages of the employment are, of course, 
the variety and interest of many household tasks, the 
training and discipline which may be obtained from 
their performance as compared with the deadening 
monotony of much factory work and with the demoral- 
izing influences often at work in department store 
employment, their immediate bearing on human com- 
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fort and well being and the value which skill acquired 
by the maid in another's household may possess when 
applied to the problems of her own home and family. 

Many tasks once performed in the household have 
now been wholly removed from it; many now iden- 
tified with ordinary family life will be taken over by 
the factory, but there will still remain many connected 
with the care of little children and the maintenance 
of cleanliness and comfort which render it most im- 
portant that the demands of the mistress be standard- 
ized, rendered intelligent and objective, that the skill 
of the maid be standardized, that the "living in" be 
done away with or likewise bouh standardized as to 
conditions and humanized or socialized as to relation- 
ships. 

When these results have been obtained, the occu- 
pation will command adequate compensation, attract 
the attention of capable young women, and lose 
its highly dangerous character and discredited 
reputation. 

III. HOME MAKING 

This term suggests practically unlimited phases of 
activity for the modern housewife, all requiring for 
their adequate realization not merely the so-called 
"domestic virtues," but trained intelligence, sense of 
values, power of leadership allied with ability to co- 
ordinate and cooperate; in fact, many qualities of a 
high order. It has already been pointed out that 
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scientific household management includes not merely 
the proper choice of shelter and the maintenance of 
right physical conditions within that shelter, but such 
direction of the life which the shelter serves as gives 
scope for its fullest and richest expression. This 
function, which may be called home-making, may be 
viewed from two aspects, the subjective and the ob- 
jective, or, first, the activities which go on within the 
home and affect chiefly and primarily the members of 
the family, and, second, those activities which relate 
the household to the community as a whole and which 
in turn reflect the activities of the community in the 
home. In actual fact, it is not possible to draw a 
sharp line between them. The modern household is 
not an independent unit. The most intimate and per- 
sonal doings within its four walls are allied at every 
stage with the complexity of the great social organ- 
ization of which it is a part and those doings in turn 
help to create the atmosphere and mould the condi- 
tions which determine what the community as a whole 
is to be. " No one can live unto himself alone " is as 
true of the family group as of any individual within 
it. There are, however, certain typical interests of 
the family which may be taken as representing one 
group or the other. Happiness and hospitality, for 
example, are largely determined from within the home, 
education and economic and social well-being from 
without. 
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Home Making More Than Housekeeping 

The pressure of those duties which provide for 
physical well-being is often so great as to blind the 
housekeeper to the fact that material comfort is not 
an end in itself, but should be made to serve as the 
basis for the expression of the higher qualities of the 
family. Many a housewife, known for her " immacu- 
late " housekeeping, makes her family miserable in the 
process. In such households spring house-cleaning is 
a time of tribulation, a burned loaf of bread or a 
heavy cake may spoil the whole day for the family, 
and the making of preserves may throw all personal 
interests into the shade and call for the sacrifice of 
all. independent plans for family well-being. 

The chief problem of the housewife is, therefore, so 
to adjust the relations of the mechanical processes of 
housekeeping with the individual and communal 
activities of the family as to make the house and its 
maintenance serve constantly and solely for the higher 
satisfactions of life. Much is written about the sweet- 
ness of wifely and maternal affection in family life 
and the comfort and satisfaction there is in having all 
the business of the household permeated with its spirit. 
The danger comes when the more intimate and per- 
sonal needs of the family go unsatisfied, because of 
the exaggerated importance which is ascribed to the 
actual participation of the wife and mother in the daily 
task. 

There can be no exaggeration of the importance of 
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the motive if she seeks through making bread or pie 
with her own hands tb achieve a higher degree of 
satisfaction for her family; but if the process ex- 
hausts a scanty supply of nervous strength and leaves 
her unfit to give sympathy, comfort and appreciation 
when she is turned to as the heart of the home, then 
she has chosen an unwise method of expressing her 
motive. The "mother love" is not missed in the 
flavor of the boughten loaf of good bread, but there 
is peril to the family security if it fails when it is 
sought in time of perplexity, sorrow or happiness. 

The housekeeper in many cases must perform her 
household tasks without aid. The problem is to 
simplify them to such an extent as to leave time, 
strength and opportunity for contributing to the higher 
welfare of the family. Fewer kinds of food, less 
elaborate clothing, simpler furnishings may mean more 
time for the vase of flowers, the fire on the hearth, the 
story telling, the talk about the next day's lessons or 
the birthday party, the family song, the reading aloud, 
the helping with the doll's dress or the carpenter's 
tools, the surprise party or the candy pull, the sym- 
pathetic hearing of the difficulty with the neighbor's 
child or the misunderstanding with the teacher, the 
conference on the financial status of the family. Such 
things as these are the real factors in home-making 
and no housekeeping however excellent can take their 
place or bring the family life to its fullest reahzation 
or achieve real permanence for it. 
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The Problem of Hospitality 

Another typical activity which has to do with home- 
making is the exercise of hospitahty. Here modern 
standards have gone sadly astray. False ideas of the 
purpose of hospitality have too generally taken the 
place of the true. The payment of social debts and 
the display of social power or pecuniary resources often 
crowd out or place in an absurd light the impulses of 
friendliness and generosity which are at the basis of 
that genuine desire to extend hospitality which char- 
acterizes nearly all human beings. Here again comes 
the conflict for the housewife as to the wise adjust- 
ment of her resources in order to secure her end and 
not to be lost in the purely mechanical or material 
process. The problem is made more difficult by the 
pressure of social convention and by the temptation 
to seek to imitate the customs which prevail in a dif- 
ferent social group. Very often the result is far from 
satisfactory. Not only is the housewife worn out 
and fagged by her efforts and her family ill at ease 
with the unwonted display, but the guests whom she 
tries to please or impress are bored, fatigued or amused 
with her attempts. Even children are too frequently 
made to participate in forms of hospitality which have 
nothing to commend them. Plans for using social 
resources for pleasurable ends should be a part of all 
real homemaking and a firm stand should be taken 
against undue expenditure of time, strength and money 
and against absurd pretensions. 
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The Home and the Community 

Further illustrations of the function of homemak- 
ing where the home is practically an independent unit 
can not be given in this place. It remains to point 
out, although necessarily with brevity, some of the 
features of real homemaking in which the home is 
largely influenced by its environment or by the social 
group of which it is a part. Because of this relation 
it is clear that the homemaker should possess qualities 
and direct activities which will not merely prevent the 
home from being subordinate to the community, but 
will result in a positive contribution to the well-being 
of both home and community. 

Education and the Home 

Education was formerly a chief concern of the 
household, a "domestic industry," as it has been called. 
Such formal education as there was came largely 
through learning to read at the mother's knee, or 
studying under the family lamp during the long win- 
ter evenings. But there was in addition the develop- 
ment of physical vigor and manual dexterity through 
participation in the labor of the house or the farm 
and the training of the moral virtues through the 
somewhat stern discipline of the domestic life of the 
time. Conditions have changed greatly and the home 
has turned over to the school and to the influences 
of the social and economic environment most of its 
educational functions. It is true that an undue amount 
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of educational influence has left the home. An attempt 
should be made to use every opportunity which the 
home retains for training in power to cooperate and 
to carry responsibilities. 

The obligations and privileges implied in ownership 
of clothes, books, toys, and other articles should be 
used to develop moral power and "the chances to par- 
ticipate in the household activities and to contribute 
to the family welfare through the regular and faith- 
ful performance of given tasks should be fully utilized 
as a means of character building and training for the 
larger duties of citizenship. Even though the home- 
maker may lay proper emphasis on these methods of 
utilizing the resources of the household for the good 
of the family, there is a whole realm of education 
which has passed beyond the walls of the house and 
which in the popular judgment has passed also out 
of the hands of the householder. The school seems 
to have no relation to the home, at least it is not 
dependent on the home for its organization, admin- 
istration, aims and methods. The fact is ignored that 
in truth the school belongs to the home. It is not a 
plaything for the politician, a job for the wardheeler's 
daughter or a source of profit for the book vender. 
That homemaking fails in one of its chief duties which 
does not make itself felt as the paramount power in 
the school system and use its influence in demanding 
that the school shall "serve first and foremost the child 
in the home. This means that for true homemaking 
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the woman must leave her four walls and her so-called 
"sacred hearthstone" and take an active part in deter- 
mining the scope and methods of the school system and 
devising more effective ways of making it contribute to 
the efficiency of the home and its product. 

Education, however, is by no means limited to the 
school. Influences of many kinds react upon the indi- 
viduals in the home from the society of which they 
form a part. The street, the shop, the playground, 
and the place of amusement contribute constantly, 
though often imperceptibly, to the sum of forces at 
work in determining the quahty of family life. In 
the popular mind, what these influences shall be is 
thought to be beyond the province of homemaking. 
They are fixed by "the public" taste, will, or judg- 
ment. If they are objectionable or offensive, it is said 
that the homemaker has but to resort to seclusion or 
prohibition in order to prevent their entrance into the 
life of her family. The fallacy here lies in supposing 
that "the public" exists independently of the units 
which go to make it up. It is of course quite possible 
to accept supinely conditions determined by the more 
aggressive and dominating members of the group, but 
that does not mean that the individual family is utterly 
helpless. Influences of a higher order can be initiated 
by any family of judgment, discernment, and tact. 

" Public " opinion can be molded without great dif- 
ficulty and the social environment can be shown to 
be largely under control, provided it is considered in 
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the light of its relation to the home and active partici- 
pation in it recognized to be a genuine function of 
homemaking. 

A few determined, patient, and intelligent people 
can set forces in motion which will result in the 
supervision of children in playgrounds, the elimina- 
tion of objectionable pictures and bill-board posters 
from public view, the control of disorder and nui- 
sances in public grounds and vacant lots, and in other 
ways of determining social activities so that they 
will contribute toward the welfare rather than the 
deterioration of the family life. 

The Home and Public Health 

Another field which the housewife must enter if 
she is to fulfill her duties of homemaker is that of 
the public health. Here again the term "public" is 
misleading. It is easy to shift responsibility on to a 
vague indefinite something which is called "the pub- 
lic," whereas the truth is that there is no abstract 
" public," but only that group of factors to which every 
individual and every household belongs. In the same 
way there is no " public health " apart from the health 
of each individual and each household. Partly be- 
cause of the ignorance of the different units and partly 
because of the greater efficiency and economy which 
results from cooperation under expert direction, many 
matters pertaining to health have been organized and 
placed under the control of special officers. This fact. 
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however, does not imply that the individuals and the 
separate households which cooperate thereby lose all 
connection with the problem. The reverse is the truth 
and every homemaker interested in securing right 
physical conditions as a basis for the best home life 
should actively and intelligently cooperate both in see- 
ing to it that no harm to the health of others comes 
from her own home, and that the organized supervi- 
sion of other homes and individuals shall be efficiently, 
wisely and economically administered. 

Protection of water supplies from pollution, proper 
disposal of wastes, inspection of foods so that whole- 
some nourishment can be assured, control of infectious 
disease and maintenance of cleanliness in streets, work- 
shops, markets, and other places where people con- 
gregate or from which supplies for the household 
are procured are matters in which the housewife 
should take an active and responsible part. She should 
help determine the standards to be maintained, select 
the administrative officers and constantly give her 
moral support to the best efforts which are put forth 
by those whom she has chosen to do this important 
service for her home. 

The use of so-called "communal pleasures," such 
as the theater, the concert, the art gallery, and the 
museum in such a way as to enrich the home life rather 
than to draw the members of the family away is an 
important phase of homemaking. Cooperation in 
movements looking toward social betterment, and in 
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organized religious and civic work is a means of de- 
veloping the best spirit in home life. 

Finally no homemaking reaches its highest form of 
expression unless it is made to serve those who are 
weaker or less fortunate. In all homemaking there 
should be recognized the responsibility of using its 
resources for the benefit of the poor and the suffering, 
for only thus can the ideals of the home be fully 
realized. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART II 

1. What has been the ordinary training given 
housewives f What changes have made this training 
inefficient'? 

2. What possibility is there of the development of 
domestic efficiency? What factors does household 
management imply? 

J. What are the relative advantages of oivning or 
renting houses? What of houses and apartments? 
What are the chief sanitary needs to be met in rent- 
ing a house? What importance is there in having 
the right site? 

4. What shoidd be the requirements to be met by 
a house in the zvay of supply of air and light? What 
of plumbing, heating, and water supply? 

5. What does efficiency in housekeeping involve? 
What are some general principles of furnishing a 
house? What are the main points to be considered in 
regard to domestic service? Consider each in detail, 
with special reference to the lack of standardisation 
in domestic service. 

6. How may the air supply be controlled? Hozv 
may dust be cared for, together with the germs zuhich 
may be within it? 

/. What principles hold in the selection of cloth- 
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ing for the family? What especial difficulties in this 
regard do the modern conditions develop? 

8. What changes are taking place in the matter 
of food supply? What are some of the fundamental 
principles of diet? 

p. What other elements must be considered in dis- 
cussing the cost of food? Is cheap food always 
cheap? 

10. How may household accounts be kept? Is 
there such a thing as "scientific economy"? 

11. What is the difference between home-making 
and house-keeping? What part has education in the 
former? 

12. What is the relation of the home to public 
health? How may the home be made the center of 
social service? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. The Home as a Place of Consumption. 

2. The Control of the Home by the Community. 
J. Forces Contributing to the Disintegration and 

to the Upbuilding of the Home. ' 

4. Educational and Recreational Opportunities 
within the Home. 

5. Industrial and Commercial Changes Affecting 
the Food Supply. 

6. Rational Standards in Feeding. 

f. The Principles of House Sanitation. 



PART III 
Child Welfare and the Home 

By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER 
I. The Physical Life of the Child 

'npHE care and safeguarding of the physical life of 
-*- the child is now recognized as both a science 
and an art. That is, there are certain well known 
principles which may be acquired by those who wish 
to know them, and which may be used to guide every- 
day practice. The most important of these rules and 
procedures will here be treated in detail. 

I. From the moment of its birth the little child's 
life becomes a problem of physical direction. The 
interest and effort of the caretaker will necessarily be 
founded upon two fundamental processes, namely, 
nourishment and excretion. If the baby is born with 
a normal bodily form and condition, then the primary 
task of caring for its physical nature is to assist the 
baby to grow. Any person of ordinary intelligence, 
who is sufficiently interested, may soon learn how to 
take proper physical care of an infant child. The 
mother's milk has been proved to be by far the most 
wholesome and satisfactory diet for the infant. In 
case of this natural form of nourishment the prob- 
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lem of feeding and building up the child becomes a 
relatively simple one, requiring among other things 
a large amount of wholesome and nourishing food 
for the mother, and for the baby the provision to take 
its nourishment at stated intervals. A new-born child 
should be allowed to have its meals every two or 
three hours during the entire day, with perhaps a 
doubling of the period of fasting during the natural 
hours of sleep of the mother. This time between 
meals should be slowly lengthened out during the 
nursing period of the child. 

A matter only less important than that of feeding 
the infant child is the attention to be given to the 
elimination of bodily waste. The little form builds 
and expands itself properly only through the medium 
of much tearing down and carrying out of waste 
matter. In addition to seeing that the bowel move- 
ments are natural and regular, there will necessarily 
be much attention given to the infant's bath. The 
body should be thoroughly cleansed daily. A warm 
sponge bath, drying gently with a \ery soft towel, 
and the safeguarding against draughts and chilling 
are a necessary part of the process. It is probably 
safe to say that the temperature of the water, the 
atmosphere, and the baby's body should all be about 
the same during the bath. After the bathing process 
is finished the little one is ready for a brief amount 
of wriggling, and perhaps a few moments of crying 
— a sort of baby gymnastic — and then it is time for 




THE VBBY PICTURE OF HEALTH 

Such a physique furnishes an ideal basis for well rounded character 
development 
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another full meal. Under normal conditions the 
taking of nourishment of the infant child is followed 
by a period of an hour to an hour and a half of sound 
sleep. 

2. It is interesting to observe how quickly the infant 
child will begin to acquire a system of habits of his 
own. Nature seems to call for regularity and rhythm 
in the little life, and her demands should certainly 
be heeded. After once the child's little cycle of life 
has been carefuly regulated he will follow it out with 
surprising exactness. That is, suppose he is fed every 
three hours during the period of a fifteen-hour day, 
and then once or twice at stated intervals during a 
nine-hour night; suppose, also, that he has his bath 
every morning at nine o'clock; that each meal is fol- 
lowed by a period of one and a half hours' sleep, and 
this by some cooing and twitching and crying; that 
the elimination of the waste products occurs at stated 
intervals — then, the little one will fall into this rhyth- 
mic movement and will tend to vary it only by the 
gradual extension of the periods between the per- 
formance of the important functions. 

On account of irregular feeding and the misunder- 
standing of child life, some six-weeks-old infants are 
found to be in complete command of the household. 
That is, under conditions of irregular and careless 
treatment a child becomes cross, ill, irritable, or all 
of these, and he learns how to set up loud and hideous 
yells as a means of securing what he wishes. Thus 
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some untrained nurses are found acting in obedience 
to the child's unconscious dictates. He is fed, taken 
up and rocked, put to rest, and otherwise attended to 
only in response to the various distress signals which 
it is capable of giving. The only way to become 
free from this bad rule of irregularity and distress 
in caring for the child is to make out a careful sched- 
ule of processes for the infant life and to hold firmly 
to these for a few days. After that the child yields 
markedly to the force and habit of the rhythm and is 
thus much better prepared to lay a foundation for 
sound physical growth and mental development in the 
future. 

3. As the child grows older and begins to get about 
the house, there will arise many new conditions tend- 
ing toward various forms of physical irregularity. 
Among other important matters the creeping child 
should be safeguarded against catching cold. Care- 
lessness in this matter often induces a physical habit 
that may prove hurtful to the end of one's life. A 
bad cold, so-called, always 'attacks the individual at 
one of his weakest physical points. After the cold 
has been repeated a few times the weakness tends to 
become permanent and the suffering sometliing of a 
fixed habit. 

It will be as necessary to feed the child regularly 
as when he was an infant in arms, to deny him the 
use of rich and highly-seasoned foods, as well as all 
stimulants and narcotics, and to supply him regularly 
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with such wholesome nourishment as will build up 
bone and tissue. This discussion is necessarily too 
brief to admit of a complete outline of methods and 
details for the child dietary. Certain volumes listed 
in the BibHography will perform this service 
admirably. 

Another important matter is to watch the child's 
breathing habits. If he sleeps with the mouth open, 
snores frequently, and shows fretfulness during the 
day, the assistance of a physician should be obtained. 
Examination will probably show the presence of a 
growth or nasal and throat obstruction that calls for 
treatment. Also the daily exercise of the ohild in 
the open air should not be overlooked. The caretaker 
must not forget that a necessary and important part 
of the child's nourishment comes from the constant 
use of a plentiful supply of fresh air both day and 
night. Some few children are undernourished from 
lack of sufficient wholesome food, others are under- 
nourished from lack of a proper quantity of pure air. 
Both forms of neglect are serious and either may 
prove permanently injurious to the health of the child. 

4. The discussion offered above leads us naturally 
to the understanding that the body and the mind of 
the growing child are very closely related. Not only 
must the body have its full supply of food, drink, 
and fresh air, but it must also have its well regulated 
system of eliminating processes, in order that normal 
physical growth may go on. Now this same situation 
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obtains as a necessity for normal mental develop- 
ment. The irritable, undernourished child is nearly 
always retarded in his mind activities. If lie is suf- 
fering from adenoids or other such annoyances; or 
if he is not properly supplied with oxygen during 
both day and night; or, if for any other reason, the 
bodily processes are stopped and clogged and the 
physical habits are disturbed — then, we may be as- 
sured that the mind activities are not going forward 
as they should. 

So the matter of educating the child has its sub- 
stantial basis in the problems of health, diet, sanita- 
tion, and general physical care. Once being assured 
that these matters are in proper condition, we may 
feel confident that the mind training will go on with 
comparative ease. In fact, a fairly well-regulated 
course of home training, systematic instruction in the 
kindergarten, the school, the Sunday School, and the 
other traditional institutions — all these will tend to 
take care of the mental growth and development of 
the physically healthy child and round him out into a 
full measure of mental adulthood. 

II. The Child and Its Play in the Home 

I. The ordinary parent is just beginning to realize 
the tremendous significance of play as an agency of 
child development. While the play of the cliild is 
spontaneous and gives the player much enjoyment, 
it is much more than that, for its activities may all 
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be considered as so many steps in education. Slowly 
but certainly our mode of civilization is changing, 
so that the man who never learned to play during 
his childhood and youth is becoming more and more 
a misfit in society. If the natural impulses prompting 
to this instinctive exercise be suppressed for a few 
weeks, or years at most, the native interest in games 
and sports will perhaps never be made manifest during 
the natural hfe. The world still contains many men 
who complain of the profligacy of their times, and 
especially bemoan the supposed fact that " the children 
of today are so frivolous and not sober and indus- 
trious hke they once were." Such a person is thus 
merely revealing a brief chapter out of his own past 
life, which says in substance that he was kept too 
busy during his youth ever to allow for time and 
opportunity to learn how to play. 

Children are prone to fall into very narrow grooves 
of activity in their play and thus to lose the advan- 
tages that a variety of games offer. The little one 
should not be permitted to put in his entire day ma- 
nipulating a few simple blocks and spools. He is 
not necessarily getting any special value out of his 
time simply because he seems happy and contented. 
We do not learn much from our easy-going experi- 
ences, but rather from those which constantly try our 
thought and patience. So with the little one playing 
about the house. In so far as conditions will permit 
of it, the processes and the materials of the child's 
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play should be frequently changed. There is such a 
thing as a play task or a play problem ; that is, an 
arrangement wherein there is a possibility of both 
accomplishment and satisfaction over the thing done. 

2. Even the common and unpretentious household 
may have all the necessary devices for the home play 
of the children, one of the first of these is a sand 
box. A box 2x3 feet and ten inches deep will be 
ideal for the purpose. Fill this two-thirds full of 
clean sand and add some tin cups, wooden spoons, 
"diggers," and discarded pieces of garden hose a few 
feet in length, and you have the materials suitable 
for many baby problems and processes. 

A baby swing is the next important instrument of 
culture for the household. Make this as follows: 
Provide a thin, light piece of pine board one foot 
square and pierce each of the four corners with a 
three-eighths-inch hole, thus forming the seat. Next 
obtain four pieces of ordinary broom handle, each one 
foot in length, and pierced at both ends with the same 
sized hole. These will form the supports for the 
two sides and the front and back. From the elec- 
trician obtain four four-inch porcelain insulators and 
stand these over the holes in the seat with the side, 
front, and back bars resting on them above. Now 
obtain a piece of quarter-inch rope 25 feet long, cut 
in two equal parts, insert the four ends downward 
through the series of Iioles and tubes and tie each end 
in a firm knot underneath the swing seat. Finally, 
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tie a loop knot in each of the double side ropes, one 
foot from the upper terminus and the swing is ready 
to hang up by hooks in the open doorway. Hang 
the swing low, so the child may get in and out 
unassisted. 

Something for climbing is always a charming play- 
thing for a child of either sex. A soft cotton rope 
hung from the ceiHng or an open doorway may partly 
serve the purpose. In addition to the delight of the 
exercise there will be much strengthening of the 
muscles of the arms and chest. A baby ladder six 
or seven feet long and made of light pine strips firmly 
fastened together is a most stimulating device. 
Strange to say, the little one will scarcely ever meet 
with an accident upon this helpful plaything. If 
there be no other device at hand then the stairway stair 
railing may be put into use as a ladder while the 
upper rail may take the place of a sliding bar. Some 
have made a simple sliding board by bringing into 
service an ordinary well-planed plank, the surface of 
which has been covered with floor wax. A large box 
or a table may serve to support the upper end of the 
plank. 

We are not specially concerned here with enumer- 
ating the home playthings so commonly seen every- 
where, but rather these inexpensive materials not so 
common and yet so helpful in giving the child's nat- 
ural impulses full expression. If the caretaker once 
catches the meaning and spirit of play, realizes that 
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it is not merely for fun but also for physical, mental, 
and moral growth and a greater abundance of life, 
then the young learner will be more likely to have 
offered to him those opportunities which are his by 
natural right. We shall enumerate only a few more 
of the simpler devices. 

A pound of lath nails, a short block of 6x6 pine, 
and a handful of short pieces of lath and split shingles, 
will furnish the small boy or girl constructive enter- 
tainment for a week. A cotton clothes line stretched 
from the tops of two chairs and running through a 
large harness ring with a cord suspended therefrom, 
will form the nucleus of many a "trolley" problem. 

3. No child will play to greatest advantage with- 
out the associations of others of his age. Even in 
case of two or three children in the same home it is 
well to plan for a frequent intermingling with play- 
mates in order that there may be a frequent exchange 
of ideals and practices of play. Children arc not 
naturally inventive ; they are imitative and need man}- 
model copies of activity as a means of stimulating 
their best efforts in practice. The ordinary mother 
should therefore consider seriously the matter of 
arranging with some of the neighborhood mothers 
for an exchange of calls on the part of the children 
of the several homes. For those -^xho understand 
child life this cooperative dealing with the young is 
not a specially difficult problem. First of all, every 
mother must assume that she is to become a sympa- 
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thetic foster mother of all the children within the 
neighborhood circle. She cannot afford to deal very 
partially with her own child, and especially in cases 
where neighbor children are unfairly pushed aside or 
taken advantage of. A judicious and thoughtful 
mother states this important method of the exchange 
of help in child training in the following language : 

" I am always pleased to have the neighbor chil- 
dren call on proper occasions and play with my own. 
At such times I make it a practice to treat them all 
in accordance with practically the same rules; that is, 
they are expected to observe my sympathetic orders, 
to treat one another fairly, to disperse and go home 
when the play period is over, and to be willing to 
receive the corrections and rebukes which I may deem 
it wise to give them. On the other hand, when my 
children return such a call I wish to have them treated 
in the same impartial manner. Obedience, childish 
courtesy, subjection to the same rules and regulations 
as the children of the home in which they are visiting, 
and the like — these are the methods of neighbor- 
hood discipline which help me most in managing my 
own children. I also feel free to report to other 
parents any serious misdeeds of their own children, 
and I most earnestly request them to return this same 
favor." 

It is very helpful indeed for a small group of 
mothers to get together and deal with the children 
in accordance with the plan quoted above. Each 
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member of the group should feel herself personally 
responsible for the children while they are about her 
own home. She should attempt to provide plays, 
games, and all possible simple devices for the enjoy- 
ment and instruction of the children. The individu- 
ality of the several mothers will enter into the situa- 
tion, so that the children included within the circle 
will learn something different at each place. 

III. The Home Instruction and Industry 

I. There is coming into vogue today a new theory 
of industry which every common mother should 
attempt to understand. In substance it is this: crea- 
tive industry is one of the great factors in the up- 
building of human society. Every worthy citizen 
must be engaged in some sort of honest and helpful 
occupation. The necessary and the best of the world's 
work may be so distributed among the workers that 
none will be crushed or overburdened by it. In fact, 
when all mankind see their duty respecting this crea- 
tive effort everyone will not only be willing to do his 
part but will find great joy in the performance thereof. 
Drudgery is slowly but certainly to be eliminated from 
common life. Idleness is likewise to become a thing 
of disgrace and to disappear. As a result of all this 
transformation of society it will be realized that every 
normal growing child must slowly learn through actual 
practice to participate in the world's work. 

Just as soon as parents learn the meaning of the 
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industrial problem as suggested above, they will at- 
tempt to give their growing children such forms of 
childhood industry as will furnish strength to the 
body, discipline to the mind, and force to the moral 
character. Children are instinctively fond of work, 
but the tasks assigned them must be such as grow 
out of their native juvenile interests. . The baby effort 
to construct something, the natural childish disposi- 
tion to assist parents and other loved ones, the natural 
fondness for the creatures of the animal and vege- 
table world, the juvenile willingness to observe proper- 
ty rights and to take care of one's own possessions — 
all these instinctive traits tend to make themselves 
manifest in the ordinary child at Nature's own times 
and occasions. The mother will watch for these signs 
of life and interest and apply them to the home situ- 
ation in ways that will discipline and build up the 
character of the young. 

2. But again we urge that the mother must not 
think of the childish industrial effort merely in terms 
of its money value. It is a mistaken policy to train 
a child directly for money making. In the end this 
practice will show a permanent loss in the young life. 
On the other hand, the industrial discipline must be 
thought of more as a part of the general schooling, 
as a preparation for the larger spheres of activities 
of the adult. 

Unquestionably the common child will of necessity 
be asked to do many things which do not exactly 
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appeal to his direct interests. In all such cases, how- 
ever, the work task may be happily linked up with 
and related to the play activities. Let there be made 
out a sort of balanced schedule of play, games, and 
light industrial tasks for the growing child. Fit the 
amount and weight of all these to his age and strength 
as suggested by the bulletins, " Training the Boy to 
Work " and " Training the Girl to Help in the 
Home." * The child must understand that the mother 
is a sympathetic friend and companion, that she is 
directly interested in his own little affairs and is anx- 
ious to make all of his plays and games stimulating 
and entertaining. She will likewise appeal to the 
child's sense of justice and thus secure his willingness 
to acquiesce at times when she prescribes the indus- 
trial discipline for him. In the ideal case she will 
praise much and blame little; she will directly and by 
example point out every little deed to be done and 
speak in terms of love and confidence in respect to 
this juvenile industry. She will especially make it a 
point to have the child play and romp and work at 
regular intervals, just as she trains him with respect 
to his meals and his sleeping period. 

3. In all this effort to train the growing child indus- 
trially the high ultimate goal of character develop- 
ment must never be lost sight of. The mother should 
think of her boy in terms of his future manhood. She 
should have many a fond dream of his coming ful- 

* By William A. McKeever, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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fillment of physical stature, of his strength and reso- 
luteness of purpose, of his cleanness and moral 
integrity, and she should frequently remind him of 
this splendid vision which she constantly holds for his 
life. In the ideal case the young boy will not only 
learn to converse about the sort of good man he is to 
become, but he will unconsciously take on those acts 
and attitudes toward life's practices which will tend 
to transform him into a man who tallies closely with 
the ideals so persistently held before him. In other 
words, there is potency and magic in ideals formu- 
lated in terms of concrete suggestion and applied to 
the growing life. 

Likewise, in case of the growing girl, the mother 
must speak often and enthusiastically of the time when 
the little daughter is to be a full-grown woman, pos- 
sessed of comeliness, of physical soundness, and of 
moral character and spiritual worth within. These 
enticing ideals frequently spoken of and seriously con- 
sidered will tend to work themselves into the perma- 
nent thought of the growing girl. As a result, the 
outblossoming of her character will exempHfy that 
divine law of spiritual unfoldment so well known to 
those who understand the secrets of the inner life. 

4. But all this home work for boys and girls must 
not be without considerable serious thought of earn- 
ing and saving. Every normal, honest man is fully 
capable of earning his way in the world and of saving 
and laying by at least a small portion of his earnings. 
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So with every worthy woman, she is not wholly de- 
pendent upon the efforts of some other. She at least 
cooperates in the affairs which make a home or a 
business successful and self-supporting. She knows 
how to economize in matters of shopping as well as in 
the use of the materials which are at her disposal. 
She is familiar with the fundamental principles of 
every-day business affairs and is capable of handling 
her part of an ordinary business transaction. But all 
these economic matters are not things in themselves; 
they are rather a part of the experience of a well- 
balanced adult life. So the mother must teach her 
children to spend their dimes and quarters wisely. 
This can be accomplished only through their own trial- 
and-error practices. They must be given a small 
amount in payment for the worthy tasks perfomed 
at home and sent out to shop and store with instruc- 
tions to attempt to purchase the things they need. 

It is a significant step in the economic training of 
a boy for him to become enabled to return from the 
shop with a portion of his own money unspent. It 
is likewise significant for him to learn to use a toy 
bank as a means of saving his small earnings. This 
may be accomplished only by careful and painstaking 
effort, but the effort is alwa>'s amply rewarded by the 
permanent results for the character of the boy. The 
growing girl must also have the benefit of this same 
sort of economic discipline. She is entitled to a small 
money payment for at least a part of the home work 
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which she does, and she should be sent frequently on 
shoppmg errands, especially in cases where the pur- 
chase of her own materials and indulgences are in- 
volved. At the time of her return from the shop, there 
should be an accounting, with explanations and care- 
ful suggestions for the similar effort next to follow. 
The spendthrifts and wasters of the world's goods of 
today are nearly all persons who have been neglected 
and spoiled in the making, whose early lives were not 
subjected to the best and necessary forms of economic 
discipline. 

5. Finally, it is urged that the home industrial train- 
ing of the growing child must be planned in thought of 
his future vocation. Certain great trunk-line indus- 
tries are, if possible, to be introduced into his boyish 
practice : such as growing things out of the soil or 
manufacturing; such as distributing the world's ma- 
terials for use and consumption; such as imparting 
knowledge, giving instruction and planning for the 
world's uplift and betterment. And then, as the boy 
develops through his teen years, he will most probably 
begin to show an interest in some particular form of 
life work. A well-rounded training as a basis will 
make it possible and easy to help him choose, but the 
choice must be strictly in accordance with his most 
cherished interests and desires. At length, when he has 
settled down upon a vocation, it must be a sort of work 
which appeals to his fondest dreams and which calls 
out his finest native resources. Under such conditions. 
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one may be reasonably assured that his growing son 
is on the way to a successful career. 

The ordinary mother is today in duty bound to give 
more serious consideration to the planning of her 
growing daughter's life-work than has hitherto been 
the case. We are just now entering an age in which 
women are to have a sphere of freedom and natu- 
ralness of activity never before known in the history 
of the world. In proportion as these opportunities open 
up to women will the demands upon their strength and 
native abilities increase. Most probably the great ma- 
jority of the women of the future will become home- 
makers and mothers. These old home and maternal 
instincts are not destined to fade and perish simply 
because of changes in the economic and social world. 
So the mother must train her daughter first of all in 
thought of the child's growing up to become a normal 
woman with strong instinctive desires for a place in a 
good home. But in addition to this, and in thought of 
the possibility of an alternative vocation, the growing 
girl ought to be carefully trained and disciplined for 
independent self-support. Again, as was suggested in 
the case of the boy, the girl will need to be practiced 
in the larger and more fundamental industries related 
to the life of women. And then, as she approaches 
maturity, there will be much effort to question her 
own good heart as to what, aside from home-making, 
will give her the greatest cheer and satisfaction. \^ery 
probably the answer as to this alternative occupation 
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for the growing daughter will be something that more 
or less approximates the home life of women. School 
teaching, social service work, acting in the capacity of 
nurse, or even that of assistant in a good household— 
any of these may be considered as praiseworthy occu- 
pations for the woman who can devotedly throw her 
life into them. 

It is not the intention here to enumerate the occu- 
pations which might be thought of in directing the 
vocational interests of the growing young, but rather 
to give a general outline of suggestion and guidance. 

IV. The Home Life and Social Training 
I. Children are naturally fond of the society of 
their kind and by association they gradually learn to 
be very fond of the company of older persons. The 
play and industry of the child may be constantly 
linked with sociability. Both of these are imitative 
as well as instinctive forms of activity. The child 
plays after the manner of those with whom he asso- 
ciates, and he performs childish industrial tasks more 
or less in conformity to the models set up by others. 
There is an important suggestion here, namely, that 
first-class models,' both of play and of work, should be 
set before the young learner. There is such a thing as 
being very awkward and inefficient upon the play- 
ground as well a.s timid and reticent about taking any 
part at all. The play leader, or the mother acting as 
such in the neighborhood group, will do well to watch 
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the individual child and see that he is participating 
aggressively in the movements. Likewise, in case of 
industry, there is danger of falling into habits of doing 
things the wrong way and also of executing many 
false motions. Unquestionably some persons do 
their work with fifty per cent of the effort expended 
by others. Very modern and interesting tests have 
shown this to be the case in all forms of labor. The 
efficiency test in factory, store, and field is tending to 
eliminate those who do their work in a blind and 
bungling fashion. They must drop back. Indeed, 
many of them prove never to have been placed upon 
the tasks which fit their nature. 

We are now ready to make our point, namely, that 
the child's nature must be understood and indulged in 
its peculiar ways in play and industry, in order that 
he may be joyous and spontaneous throughout it all. 
The happy workman has time for sociability. He 
feels a sense of mastery over his task, and naturally 
wishes to express his thought and feeling to others 
and listen to a rehearsal of their ideas. 

2. But the thorough social awakening of the young 
does not come until the dawn of the so-called adoles- 
cent period, and then it appears with a great onrush 
of feeling and emotional unrest. The young person 
then awakens, as it were, in a new world. Hitherto 
he lived in a world of activities and things ; now he is 
alive in the midst of a world of people. He imagines 
himself the center of a great deal of thought and at- 
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tention, and his mind runs most actively toward the 
deeds of other persons, especially those of his own age. 
This is the time of love's first young dreams and a most 
significant period in the development of the growing 
character. It is therefore necessary for the parent to 
take a new inventory of the adolescent child and to 
make out a new course of direction and training for 
him. 

It is as natural for the young heart to love as for 
the sparks to fly upward. No sensible parent will 
think of shaming the fourteen-year-old boy on account 
of his youthful love affairs ; nor will the thirteen^year- 
old girl be made sport of because of the fact of her 
instinctive interest in the boys of her class. The rule 
in all such cases is to work with nature's forces and 
not against them. The mother must question herself 
as to a method of providing innocent sociability for 
these youthful dreamers. The boys and girls in the 
grammar school, and especially those in the high 
school, should have many occasions for a brief inter- 
mingling on the playground, the school campus, and at 
an occasional party or picnic. But all these wholesome 
inter-relations of the young sexes will be safe and sane 
only under the personal direction of a wise and sym- 
pathetic adult person. It must never be assumed that 
a boy or girl of the adolescent age is too good to fall 
into some sort of error if wholly unguarded in his 
social conduct. 

At the time of this first instinctive social awaken- 
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ing it will be well for the mother to think out a plan 
whereby she may render her child democratic. Both 
by direct and indirect means she must teach him to 
regard all classes and conditions of young people with 
a sympathetic interest. She will not permit him un- 
necessarily to find fault with others, but she will rather 
incline to overpraise the dull, to defend the weak, and 
to condone the deeds of the blundering young person — 
all this with a thought of deepening her own young 
son's or daughter's interest in the serious and well- 
meant trials and errors of other young people. It 
becomes a powerful asset in the life of the individual 
to have once acquired a genuine good will toward all 
humanity. 

3. The problem of training the young life in re- 
spect to matters of sex will naturally appear, and it 
cannot be pushed aside. Some have called the sex 
nature a beautiful and divine thing; others have spoken 
of it as coarse and degrading; we are inclined to the 
former view. In discussing the secrets of life with 
the child, a very few principles must of necessity be 
observed. First of all, allow his questions and curi- 
osity to guide the discussion; answer all of his ques- 
tions frankly and pointedly, but always in temis of his 
childish thought and interest. It must be understood 
that the consciousness of the child does not reach at 
all into the points of interest and thought touched by 
the consciousness of tlie adult. Simply pause long 
enough to understand that the ideas of the child are 
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all derived from his own personal experiences and 
then you will recognize how little he knows about the 
mystery of his existence. As the child enters the 
period of true adolescence he will need a repeated ex- 
planation of the sexual situation. The organic de- 
velopments of his nature will prompt him to make new 
inquiries and to search for new answers as to the 
meaning of his own life. Deal with him as formerly; 
that is, in terms that explain to the boy the meaning 
of his new physical nature; depict his possible future 
manhood of strength and force of character; train him 
in habits of eating, sleeping, and bathing, such as will 
be regular and conducive to a wholesome physical tone. 
Have him eat lightly of meat and highly seasoned 
foods; have him retire regularly and at a time when 
he will probably go quickly to sleep ; do not allow him 
to practice the habit of lying in bed awake in the morn- 
ing; see that his digestive tract does not become 
clogged; and by all means provide that his social con- 
versation shall be preserved clean and innocent. All 
these matters will assist in preserving the sexual in- 
tegrity of the boy. 

A similar course of training will likewise helpfully 
build up the girl's character. As they grow older, to 
both there may be given a simple explanation of the 
function- of the life fluid which irradiates throughout 
the entire being, giving strength to the body, clearness 
to the eye, and musical cadence to the voice. To both 
there may be offered a beautiful foreshadowing of the 
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time when they are to become members of families 
and have children of their own. All this will tend 
toward the sweetening and the purification of the 
young lives. 

4. Certain social activities may easily be provided 
for the adolescent boys and girls. First of all, as 
stated above, they need to intermingle frequently. 
Open, rough-and-ready plays on the playground will 
prove most beneficial, provided the teacher or adult 
leader be always near at hand to correct excesses and 
to suggest the processes of the games. And then, it 
will be well to allow the growing boys and girls to go 
together in groups to afternoon picnics or excursions 
about the field and forest, and the like, but always 
in the company of a well-trained chaperon. 

The matter of keeping company separately by twos, 
sex with sex, will develop by slow and natural degrees. 
Boys and girls will walk in small groups going to and 
coming from their school work. Occasionally and al- 
most unconsciously they will, for a few brief moments, 
find themselves walking two and two and chatting 
familiarly, as should be the case. Still later, they may 
be allowed to go out at evening to well-guarded places, 
and, in instances where they collect in groups of four 
or more and walk by twos in procession, to some suit- 
able party or other evening entertainment. Thus some 
of the most beautiful and profound lessons of the 
entire course of the human training may be inculcated, 
and all that in view of the time when these same boys 




A YOUNG PLAY TEAM 
These three brothers have been taught to play together co-operatively 
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and girls will become men and women — honest, 
earnest, sympathetic and patriotic citizens of the com- 
monwealth — and dwell by twos as husband and wife, 
doing their share of the world's work, rearing in a 
beautiful way the children of their own household. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART III 

/. What are the two fundamental processes of 
physical growth? What special care does the nursing 
mother require? 

2. What are some of the simplest rules for feeding 
and bathing the infant? How does the baby become 
"spoiled," and what is the remedy therefor? 

J. What tests and remedies may be applied in 
case the child becomes irritable and shows a condition 
of retarded mind development? 

4. Give some of the best rules as to providing fresh 
air, exercise, and sanitary safeguards for the child. 

5. What is the most significant meaning of play? 
How may the scope and value of the play activities 
be broadened? 

6. What simple play devices may be made use of in 
the most common home? Explain how best to pro- 
vide playmates for the child in the home. 

y. Outline a cooperative scheme for several 
mothers to use in directing the play of their children. 
What is a good rule of guidance and discipline for the 
director of the children in their group play? 

8. Explain the fundamental meaning of child in- 
dustry. What is a good rule for adjusting the task to 
the nature of the child? 

3"4 
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p. How may the child he induced to take up habits 
of thrift? What is a good beginning of vocational 
training? 

10. How may the industry of- the young be related 
to their play and sociability? What is the two-fold 
problem of training girls for their life-work? 

11. How may industry and play be made a part of 
the social life of the young? 

12. How does a proper vocational adjustment in- 
crease the tendency to sociability? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Learn what yon can about the child labor laws 
of the country. For helpful information, apply to the 
Commissioner of Labor and the head of the Children's 
Bureau, Washington, D. C, and the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City. 

2. Make a study of the great play movement that is 
now spreading so rapidly throughout the country. For 
valuable data, write to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, i Madison Ave., New York. 

J. Learn what you can about the special schools for 
training leaders in charity and social work. For in- 
formation, address the magazine "Survey," or the 
Russell Sage Foundation, both of New York City. 

4. To what e.vtent is the government at Washing- 
ton promulgating the new ideals of juvenile industry 
and play? The Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, will furnish much data on this subject. 



PART IV 

Women's Clubs Training Women for the 
Larger Citizenship 

By MRS. PHILIP NORTH MOORE 
Origin of the General Federation 

/^^LUBS of various interests, literary and artistic, 
^^-^ philanthropic, and social, had existed as individual 
groups from the middle of the 19th century. There 
was not organized effort on the part of such societies, 
except as church activities occasionally brought to- 
gether those of the same denomination for the advance- 
ment of their special aims. 

At the time Sorosis of New York City wished to 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary, 1889, it was de- 
cided to call together all the clubs of the country, as 
we would call our friends to our homes for a similar 
purpose. To the surpise of every one, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of that far-sighted woman, Jennie C. 
Croly, there were hundreds who accepted this unique 
call. They came, they saw, and they conquered, for 
they decided to form an organization which should 
be national in scope. They knew that the individual 
organization did not change their life; it simply gave 
a new view with a fine sense of responsibility and good 
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fellowship. They beHeved, therefore, in a broader 
outlook, a unity of work through diversity of opinion, 
gained by meeting more closely these splendid women. 

The conservatism of the East, sometimes called pro- 
vincial; the freedom of the West, sometimes called 
wild ; the vigor and firmness of the North, and the 
gentle graciousness of the South, astonished each 
other and called out many signs of admiration, which 
has ripened into close friendship. 

The prophetic instinct gave an aim and a name to 
this new organization, not touched by any other. The 
clubs that met on that memorable occasion were study 
and literaiy clubs, and reading circles; they hoped to 
become acquainted and thus broaden their horizon, 
but in spite of that sameness of interest they gave as 
their aim, " Unity in Diversity." 

Although all the clubs were from the United States, 
they named the new organization the "General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs," instead of National. 
When we realize that the Federation is now interna- 
tional in character, with clubs in China, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Sweden, England, India, 
West Australia, South America, and New South 
Wales, Canada, Alaska, and the Canal Zone, we rec- 
ognize the international exchange, with the growth of 
which we must keep pace. 

There are clubs formed of women native to the coun- 
try in France, Germany, Holland, Austria, and Switz- 
erland ; there are clubs more on the settlement plan in 
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Dresden, Hanover, Wiesbaden, Halle and Stettin. 
The General Federation should be responsible for the 
best in all this great uprising, in guiding these forces 
toward wise results. 

It was the current belief that the nineteenth century- 
discovered woman, but in reality she was her own 
Christopher Columbus — the century brought her only 
a new outlook. Two inventions, the process of auto- 
matic weaving and the sewing machine, had brought 
to woman large leisure; while the decision of the 
early years of the century that she should not trespass 
on the higher education of her brother gave her the 
incentive to use this leisure in study classes. 

Education and Municipal Housekeeping 

From the time of acquaintanceship there have gradu- 
ally developed periods marked by some distinctive 
advance, carrying forward all the interests of the 
past while following the call to more altruistic aims. 
Education had ever been of great moment to mothers, 
and it needed slight suggestion to start parent-teach- 
ers' associations, interest in school sanitation and cur- 
riculum, followed at once by the desire for school 
suffrage and the placing of women on school boards. 

At the Louisville Convention the slogan was " sci- 
entific knowledge of educational principles." 

The individual woman had alwaA'S been the natural 
housekeeper; later the collective woman wa.s as natu- 
rally the municipal housekeeper. 
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Then came at once the realization that the four 
walls of the home could no longer hold the woman 
who saw her responsibility to many homeless ones. 
The clubs worked for child-labor and for factory 
laws, and their concomitant compulsory attendance 
laws ; they worked for industrial betterment, for man- 
ual training and domestic science in the schools; with 
the departure from their homes of the butcher, the 
baker, and candlestick maker, they were obliged to 
see that the municipal housekeeping was well done; 
the four walls of brick and mortar had broadened into 
the walls of the City, the State, and the Nation. 

As the clubs grew in number they found it difficult 
to work together from Maine to California and from 
North to South ; therefore the step, which should have 
been the first logical one, was taken to form State Fed- 
erations. Since the charter, under which the Federa- 
tion was incorporated, named Clubs as a unit, it was 
found impossible and, in fact, illegal to legislate out of 
existence the individual club. There has never been a 
time when the vote of the individual clubs could be 
obtained in favor of the logical organization, and we 
have in membership clubs, district, and city federa- 
tions, State Federations, and affiliated national organi- 
zations, all having different dues and different repre- 
sentation. This serves only to emphasize the "Unity 
in Diversity." 

During these years the organization had been wisely 
led, but it was still in the trial stage, that of acquaint- 
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anceship and outlook. Gradually, but surely and 
sanely, we came to believe that this union of forces 
was here, not a happening, not for a few years, but 
that it was a part of the plan of the world, a helpful, 
uplifting influence toward enlarged opportunities and 
higher ideals. 

In 1 904 there came a great awakening under a great 
leader who introduced a systematic cooperation be- 
tween states and clubs and the general organization; 
she coordinated the work of committees; she centered 
all forces in that working office, the Bureau of Infor- 
mation; she made the organization a power, from the 
smallest club to the large department club of the city; 
she brought out the autonomy of the State Federa- 
tions, and made them our strongest allies, from which 
the splendid working force of the departments could 
be reinforced. 

From 1908 to 191 2 came unusual cooperation with 
many national organizations. They were constructive, 
alive to the needs of their special work; they recog- 
nized the persistent, conservative efforts of the Gen- 
eral Federation toward right ends; they reaHzed the 
power of organized, intelligent women, and asked 
assistance; they placed the president of the Federa- 
tion on their governing boards, and the chairmen of 
departments on their special committees ; they were 
interested in one particular phase, where the Federa- 
tion was interested in many, touching conditions of 
women and children. The Federation, in turn, real- 
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izecl that its power must come in urging its many 
diverse elements to cooperate with the specific agency 
whose work they wished to further. 

Among the many organizations with which the Fed- 
eration has cooperated are : The American Civic As- 
sociation; The National Child Labor Committee, for 
child labor, factory inspection and compulsory educa- 
tion laws in the States, and for the Federal Children's 
Bureau ; the National Civic Federation in welfare work 
in mills, factories, and mines ; the National Prison 
Labor Association in prices of labor, competitive work, 
etc. ; the American Federation of Arts in traveling 
galleries and slides, placing its department in colleges, 
and obtaining free entry for works of art; the Na- 
tional Education Association in the department formed 
with other organizations of women, to further educa- 
tional interests in efficiency, in health and salary sta- 
tistics; the Conservation Congress in conservation of 
natural resources, forests, waterways, and soils, and 
also the conservation of vital force; the Tuberculosis 
Association, both National and International. At the 
meeting of the International Association in Washing- 
ton in 1908, the work of the women of the Federation 
was extolled for its preventive and educational fea- 
tures in the home and school. 

These are only a few of the Hnes of cooperation, 
working through recognized channels toward best pos- 
sible results. This is always a mark of efficiency. 

It is not you or I that can put through the far-reach- 
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ing schedules of work undertaken on the General Fed- 
eration's own initiative for the enforcement of pure 
food laws; for the abolishment of the white slave 
traffic; for improved physical and moral education; 
for clean streets; for humane industrial legislation; 
for a white instead of a yellow press; for literary, 
artistic, and scientific culture ; for the complete sociali- 
zation of women. It is the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, not the individual, that can and does 
carry these things to a successful issue. 

Conservation 

Conservation, the word of the hour, has been no 
new word, no new thought to the General Federation. 
We have for the past twenty years examined into and 
conserved the life of the child, in work through child 
labor and compulsory education laws, in play through 
effective work in playgrounds, well equipped and super- 
intended ; in parks and baths, and in the use of school 
buildings as recreation centers; in the home, realizing 
that the housing conditions in the congested regions 
are a large part of the life of the child; in school, 
pressing medical inspection, and nursing inspection in 
the homes, to avoid the exclusion the former often 
implies; urging summer schools, also schools for the 
defective and delinquent, thus saving the waste 
of brain power and consequent mental and moral 
deterioration. 

In the great conservation of the home, peculiarly 
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the field of woman, we have urged better equipment 
in our kitchens, simpler furnishings and sanitary sur- 
roundings, food both pure and clean. We have gone 
directly to the markets for inspection and to the laws 
of the land for regulations which will help the home- 
keeper to conserve the health of her household. 

No agency is doing more for the home than women's 
clubs, and in none are the efforts applied more intelli- 
gently. All the subjects considered are intimately re- 
lated to home hfe; all are of legislative interest; and 
to set them clearly before legislative bodies is not only 
the privilege but the duty of citizens, regardless of sex. 

Most of the resolutions presented at the biennial 
meeting at San Francisco in 191 2 dealt with the two 
matters which essentially and immediately affect the 
happiness of the nation; public health and the stability 
of home life. 

In regard to public health, the resolutions pointed 
to several different Hnes of effort: One, for example, 
is to carry forward plans for medical inspection in 
schools, for the avoidance of contagion, for the cor- 
rection of physical defects, for outdoor schools for 
those who need them, and for the employment of com- 
petent nurses. The machinery by which these plans 
will be pushed is naturally the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the Federation, cooperating with similar de- 
partments in the various communities. The methods 
of getting things done will be (i) by studying con- 
ditions ; (2) by spreading information concerning them 
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through the press or by leaflets or pamphlets; (3) 
by serving on committees for changing them through 
legislation; and (4) by seeing that the laws are 
enforced. 

To these will be added, as a strong working force 
for the future, the union and strengthening of the 
Governmental agencies relating to pure food, quaran- 
tine, vital statistics, and public health; the advocating 
of a single health service to cooperate with the health 
agencies of cities and states, without interference with 
the prerogatives of the latter, or with the freedom of 
the individuals to employ such medical aid as they may 
see fit. In fact, the desire is to have the work done 
in the most effective and most expeditious manner. 

Another resolution provided for a request to be sent 
to the National Education Association that it appoint 
a committee of experts to outline an adequate normal 
course in personal and sex hygiene. This looks directly 
toward education in matters' that bear upon the public 
health, while the department of the Federation will at 
the same time further the preventive and legislative 
work in the community. At the present writing this 
recommendation has been successfully carried out. 

In this connection should be mentioned the work 
that will be done for supporting the health agencies 
already established. The Federation will assist the 
newly established Children's Bureau in getting sta- 
tistics of births and deaths, and it will work for the 
passage of state laws requiring a health certificate be- 
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fore marriage. It will stand for such a reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture as shall secure the 
honest and efficient administration of the Food and 
Drugs Act in the interests of the consumers of the 
Nation. 

The Protection of the Home 

Not less emphatic and not less practical were the 
resolutions that concern the stability of the home. 
Of these the most important are to urge (i) laws that 
free the married woman from disabilities not equally 
imposed on the married man; (2) laws that deal with 
the non-support and desertion of children by fathers ; 
(3) laws granting to the mother equal rights with the 
father over their children; and (4) laws protecting 
the widow against impoverishment on her husband's 
death, and so safeguarding motherhood and the race. 
This work has already been pushed by the Federation 
and will be continued until conditions are as they 
should be. Since the differing marriage and divorce 
laws of the several States are in large measure re- 
sponsible for conditions which are not for the common 
good, and lead to great confusion and conflict as to 
the rights and liabilities growing out of such condi- 
tions, the Federation stands in favor of securing uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws and will aid wherever 
possible in this gigantic task. 

One of the chief means of securing the stability of 
the home is good management of home economics. 
With the realization of this fact the Federation is 
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urging further education on the subject. The resolu- 
tion passed at the biennial in 1912 was for codperation 
with agricultural colleges and other institutions in 
holding household conferences in every community, 
and for opening departments in the public schools to 
study those phases of home economics that will intro- 
duce into the home the same scientific standards that 
pervade other fields of labor. 

Home economics may be called the most needed 
vocational training for girls; but for boys and girls 
also, leaving school, the Federation proposes to secure 
Federal aid in establishing a complete system of vo- 
cational guidance and training. That result is prob- 
ably still some distance in the future, but the women's 
clubs in the Federation intend to bring it nearer by 
every practical means that they can devise. 

Probably one of the most significant forward move- 
ments of the Federation is the definite investigation of 
the immigration problem as it affects women, which 
is involved in the resolution urging upon women resi- 
dent in, and contiguous to, ports of entry a thorough 
study of immigrant conditions, and suggesting that 
they work to impress the authorities with the need of 
women inspectors at all ports where women and chil- 
dren immigrants are received. This, of course, is 
aimed in part at the white slave traffic. Two other 
resolutions also concern this : one reaffirming the en- 
dorsement of the White Slave Traffic Act of 19 10, 
and suggesting that a telegram be sent to the Senate 
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and House, to urge an increased appropriation to make 
the law effective, this to continue until the enslavement 
of women is abolished; the other to protest against 
the light sentences given to violators of the White 
Slave Trafific Act. 

The resolutions that concern literature were three: 
One stands for the support and encouragement of a 
higher ideal for the stage, since it might present a 
vital means of social and moral education. The proc- 
ess of self-expression through action is wrought into 
our very structure, a spiritual opportunity of the high- 
est order. The means of reaching such results will be 
decided by the sub-committee of this department of the 
drama; another endorses the Bible as a program for 
study because it affords a record of human experience 
of supreme importance, and its influence upon English 
speech and literature is invaluable; the third initiates 
a conference with the newspapers by suggesting con- 
certed efifort to have the comic supplements of the 
Sunday papers discontinued, or to have their character 
altered by substituting really humorous and artistic 
sheets which will educate instead of vitiate the taste 
of the young. 

It is perhaps significant that among all these resolu- 
tions none concerns the great work of making over 
cities, in which women are playing so large a part. 
The reason for this is that none is needed. The work 
for clean, healthful, beautiful cities, in which people 
will have a fair chance to live and grow physically, 
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mentally, and spiritually, is moving now by its own 
impetus and will be furthered. 

Preparing for Citizenship 

One more work the Federation has undertaken is 
indicated by the resolution appointing a sub-committee 
in the Department of Education to study political sci- 
ence as a preparation for citizenship. The Federation 
is largely an educational force, and as citizenship is 
coming so rapidly to thousands of women it seemed 
wise to place under competent leadership a study of 
the science of government in the Nation as well as in 
the various States and cities; a study of immigration 
problems upon both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, 
with reference to this citizenship when thus given to a 
mass of people ignorant of our conditions, our needs, 
and our laws. 

In other words, the Federation, as an organization, 
is not working to secure the ballot, but to prepare 
women to use it when it comes. 

The very strongest and best thing that this organiza- 
tion can do is to educate all women for responsibili- 
ties that lie before them in the future in home, in State, 
or in Nation. Whatever we accomplish in tlie way of 
improvement of physical conditions of life, of con- 
servation of natural resources, of better legislation to 
give the individual a chance, of the dissemination of 
book knowledge and the influence of art and music, 
of general public enlightenment, our most immediate 
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and appealing work must be the education of women 

not a few women of the country — not merely in 
matters that concern the comfort and welfare and 
pleasure of themselves, their families, and their friends, 
but also in the citizenship that works unceasingly for 
the greatest possible good to the greatest possible 
number. 

The General Federation has no "platform," unless 
it may work for women and children ; its " policies " 
are its departments of work. 

Julia Ward Howe called the organization a " peace- 
ful army" and a peaceful army we are so long as we 
consider the beauty and order, cleanliness and health, 
the intellectual and moral stimulus of the home; but 
we are a fighting army when any part of that home is 
menaced. 

We do not touch national issues, politics, prohibi- 
tion, or religious tenets ; we do not seek men's work, 
but always work with them when the right time comes. 
Let us prepare ourselves to take our place in the world 
with knowledge, with judgment, with poise, with con- 
servative and yet progressive action. 

By a process of elimination we may define our pur- 
pose: the General Federation is not a reform organi- 
zation, though sympathetic with reform wherever it 
touches the weaker members of society; it is not 
philanthropic distinctively, though one of the greatest 
agencies for the study of methods; it is not purely 
sociological, though having a splendid record of serv- 
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ice; it is in no sense political, yet its influence and 
power are to be seen in every State and National legis- 
lature ; it is not a university, yet by its means a great 
stimulus has been given to the study of science, litera- 
ture and history in hundreds of American homes. 

Through its membership of over one million strong 
it has been far-reaching in arousing public sentiment 
upon questions which make for good citizenship. 

A continuance of this same spirit of union and fel- 
lowship will result in preserving an organization which 
will be not only a powerful but a determining influence 
upon the civilization of the twentieth century. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART IV 

1. When luas the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs organised f Where are its constituent members 
now to be found f 

2. What was the advance in Women's Clubs in 
1904-1^12? With what organizations has the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs cooperated^ 

J. How does a woman's club tend to conserva- 
tion of social forces? 

4. What are the relations of the Federation to 
the public health? What is its relation to instruction 
in sex-hygiene? 

5. What has the Federation done to assure the 
stability of the home? What does the Federation 
propose as regards vocational guidance and training 
for girls? What plans is it suggesting to the federal 
government? 

6. What are the plans of the Federation regard- 
ing literature? What as to education? 

/. What are the limits of operation which the 
Federation has set itself? 

8. In what ivay is the Federation preparing women 
for citizenship? 

p. What is the attitude of the Federation toward 
woman suffrage? 
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10. What are the general policies of the Federa- 
tion? Hozu defined by Julia Ward Howe? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Women's Clubs and the Standardisation of 
Domestic Service. 

2. The Municipal Opportunities for Woman's 
Clubs. 

J. The Woman's Club and the Theater. 

4. The Club as a School of Citizenship. 

5. The Responsibility of Women for Public 
Health. 

6. "Big Sisters" to the Needy. 



PART V 

Legal Aid Societies: For the Protection 
of Home and Family 

By MAUD PARCELLS BOYES 

TN the fall of 1885 the women's associations of Chi- 
•*■ cago decided to> make a united effort for the pro- 
tection of women and children in court. 

There was a meeting held January 13th, 1886, in the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, at which time disclosures were 
made showing that it was not an infrequent thing for a 
man to engage a young girl, ostensibly for clerical 
work, for the express purpose of debauching her; that 
many girls were sent to the lumber and mining dis- 
tricts engaged by agents who pretended to be physi- 
cians, who later, should a legal investigation arise, 
could swear that the girls had not been virtuous. It 
was also revealed at that meeting that the law rarely 
punished offenders for crime against women and chil- 
dren. They were also advised that the age of consent 
in Illinois was ten years. At the close of the meet- 
ing it was decided that the Chicago Woman's Club 
would call a meeting of all the women's associations 
of the city for the purpose of forming an organization 
to be devoted to the protection of women and children. 

3135 
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This was done and as a result the Protective Agency 
for Women and Children, an auxiliary society to the 
Chicago Woman's Club, was formed. 

The Beginnings in Chicago 

At the meeting held in the club rooms on March 17th, 
1886, there were present committees from the Philan- 
thropy, Reform and Home Departments of the Chicago 
Woman's Club and delegates from other philanthropic 
organizations and rules were adopted for the governing 
board of the Protective agency. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Brown, founder of the Chicago 
Woman's Club, was elected the first chairman of the 
Board, and Mrs. Fanny J. Howe, treasurer. Mrs. 
Howe's interest has never failed as she has been a mem- 
ber of the Board ever since and today is vice-president 
of the Legal Aid Society, which is the successor to the 
Protective Agency for Women and Children. 

The following report of Mrs. Caroline M. Brown, 
which was the first annual report of the Protective 
Agency for Women and Children 1886-7, outlines the 
general aim and policy of the organization. 

This report so admirably expresses the needs of free 
legal aid that we insert it here almost in full. The 
conditions which it describes will be found in all cities 
and towns where the poor are found. 

" The man who means to get his living out of other 
people is quick enough to see that it is safer for him 
to cheat ten employes out of five dollars each, than 
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to defraud a wealthy customer of fifty dollars. The 
chattel mortgage fiend and sewing-machine robber never 
disturb the millionaire. The rich man's wealth pro- 
tects him against great extortions, and his influence and 
power, the value of his patronage, and the fear of his 
report, practically insure him against small attempts 
to defraud. But when a rascal wishes to filch a few 
dollars from the scanty earnings of a poor woman, he 
knows that all the chances are in his favor. The claim 
is too small to engage the services of a lawyer, for 
the whole amount would not pay his fee, and no pro- 
vision is made to force the delinquent to bear the ex- 
pense of prosecuting, though the lawyer's fee is really 
as necessary to the carrying on of the suit as the costs 
of the court. 

"What can the poor woman do? She calls again, 
taking long walks after working hours, or spending 
more money for carfare. Finally she sees that the 
effort is useless. She desists, goes without sugar in 
her tea, or leaves her boy another month without 
shoes, for lack of the scanty pittance which has gone 
into the sharper's pocket. Here the friendly Agency 
steps in, and duns the delinquent or sues the sharper. 
The claims taken up by the New York Protective 
Union in the twenty-two years of its existence 
amounted to $35,372.00; the average amount of each 
claim being $3.44. The smallest claim I find upon its 
books is $0.43. In this first year of our work we have 
collected $277.44, mostly in very small sums. We try 
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all peaceable methods first. Persistent dunning opens 
many a tight-shut purse. Payment by installments set- 
tles cases. Where debtors are honest in their intentions 
we have comparatively little trouble, and when patience 
ceases to be a virtue we go to law. The Agency does 
not hesitate to begin suit when all other means fail; 
even when the debt is very small. Some of our friends 
have called this policy unbusinesslike, and recom- 
mended us to pay small amounts from our own treas- 
ury, rather than incur so much trouble and expense 
for so little. But this, we feel, would only accomplish 
one of the ends we have in view. It would indeed 
relieve the sufferer, but would neither bring the 
offender to justice nor serve as a wholesome warning 
to other dishonest persons. Justice is better than 
charity, and we wish to be a terror to evil-doers, as 
well as a good Samaritan to the unfortunate. The 
fact that we have never lost a case in the civil courts, 
proves the care we use in investigating complaints. 

The Unprotected Family 

"For one class of complainants, we are unable to 
find help from our laws, viz. : \\'omen r.nd little 
children whose legal protectors will not support them. 
The idle husband and father gains a precarious living, 
often by hanging around saloons or gambling houses, 
and will neither earn anything for himself nor his 
family. The law recognizes his liabilit}-, but provides 
no means of enforcing it, and we find ourselves power- 
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less. A workhouse, under government control, where 
these able-bodied vagabonds could be forced to labor, 
and whence a part of the proceeds of their involuntary 
efforts should be paid over to those dependent upon 
them, would supply a want in our social system. 

Loan Funds 

" A loan fund, to be dealt out in small sums to those, 
who, upon investigation, were found deserving, might 
do incalculable good. Sudden misfortune often comes 
upon a worthy and thriving family. A fire or failure 
reduces to poverty. Death brings funeral expenses 
that must be provided for, and admit no delay. What 
resource is left those who have no friends to lend the 
money needed? The chattel mortgage is the last re- 
source, and once in this net, heaven help the poor 
victim. The most enormous rates of interest are ex- 
acted; the slightest failure to pay these monthly ex- 
tortions, promptly brings forth exactions; the original 
sum may have been twicfe repaid in the course of two 
or three years, and yet the debt hangs over the poor 
victim's head, no whit lessened. It is an old man of 
the sea, growing heavier and heavier each month, and 
always threatening to swallow up the furniture, or the 
sewing machine, which enables the poor widow to earn 
her living. * * * 

Divorce and Family Protection 

"Perhaps the most embarrassing of all questions 
which have come be fore us, has been that f divorce. We 
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began with a firm determination in no case to counsel 
the breaking up of famihes; but in a few cases, notably 
one where a man had married a widow with two 
daughters seemed persistently determined to ruin these 
girls, we have felt that the welfare of the children 
made absolute divorce the only course possible. In 
this case, as in others of great cruelty and violence to 
wife and children, the marriages fulfilled in no respect 
whatever the uses of true marriage. The home element 
was wholly lacking in them; they afforded no protec- 
tion to women and children, but, on the other hand, 
were used as a cover for deliberate and persistent 
wickedness. They were a falsity and a sham; and 
justice to the weak and often innocent parties seemed 
to require that the relation should be deprived of its 
power for evil. Rather, therefore, than to turn help- 
less women over to the mercies of the irresponsible 
legal practitioners into whose hands they would be 
almost sure to fall if they attempted to prosecute their 
claims themselves, we have felt justified in trying to 
gain legal separations for them. 

The Protection of Women's Honor 

"The unprejudiced observer will be surprised to 
learn that the most unpopular branch of our work is, 
to quote from our circulars, 'The protection of 
woman's purity and honor, and defense or punishment 
of any trespass upon the same.' This object stands 
first on our printed circular, and is, to the women who 
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began and have carried on this work, of paramount im- 
portance. Some eighteen months ago, pubHc atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the gravest crimes 
against young girls and little children were of frequent 
occurrences in this country, while punishment rarely 
overtook the offenders. Criminal assaults upon little 
girls are generally dismissed with a trifling fine for 
' disorderly conduct, ' while larceny sends a man to the 
penitentiary, and even vagrancy or carrying concealed 
weapons will generally land him in the bridewell. 
Assault with intent to kill or commit rape are classed 
together on the statute books, and incur the same 
penalty; but practically, the first is punished according 
to law, with imprisonment in the penitentiary, while 
testimony can hardly be brought strong enough to se- 
cure conviction for the second crime, and the course 
of justice is so tortuous and thorny that few will 
persevere to the end. 

" This is something like the usual course of things : 
The human brute selects for his victim an inexperi- 
enced and unsuspicious girl; if a foreigner, unable to 
speak our own language, so much the better. He brings 
about a combination of circumstances favorable to 
his purposes, and commits the crime. Threats are 
freely made to induce the girl to keep silent. Let us 
suppose her possessed of enough pluck to determine 
to bring the villain to justice, for the sake of other 
unprotected girls, though she knows well enough that 
not all the punishment in the world will repair the 
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wrong already done to her. She brings her complamt 
before the Police Justice, where she must have a law- 
yer, or she stands little chance of being heard, for, of 
course, the other side has legal help. It is too import- 
ant a matter for him to neglect. His lawyer takes a 
change of venue — the first delay — then the case is 
deferred for a week or two — perhaps two or three 
times, each delay involving the loss of a day's work 
for the poor girl, and for all her witnesses. Suppose 
the magistrate sends the case up to the grand jury — 
the defendant's friends go to the clerk's office to see 
if they can manage to have the papers lost before they 
go on the calendar. 

"This easy method sometimes saves all further 
trouble. However, let us suppose the clerks have a 
leaning to virtue's side, and get the case on the calen- 
dar; then some friend of the accused goes to the in- 
jured girl, tells her she will gain nothing by carrying 
on. the case, or, as in one instance among the cases 
of the Agency, the wife of the accused goes to the 
injured girl, weeps, shows her little children, who will 
be left without means of support if their father goes 
to the penitentiary; she tells the girl she will gain 
nothing by carrying on the case; that she must go to 
court and answer whatever dreadful and insulting 
questions the lawyers choose to ask her ; that witnesses 
can be brought who will swear that her own character 
was none of the best, and that the jury will thereafter 
not believe a word she says; that it will all come out 
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in the papers, and her reputation will be blasted for- 
ever. And what will she gain if she wins the case? 
Threats are also made — Chicago will grow too hot 
to hold her — the accused has friends who will never 
forget it if this case goes on; — 'Your father's busi- 
ness will be ruined, your mother will get no more 
work to do, and who will want you around after all 
this comes out in the papers?' The girl often pauses 
and gives it up. If she perseveres, and obtains a 
true bill, the trying ordeal to which she has already 
been subjected in the justice court will be repeated. 
Witnesses will be brought to attack her character, for 
every criminal lawyer knows two things : ist. 'That 
the surest way to impeach the credibility of a witness 
(a female witness, not a male), is to attack her 
chastity. 2d. That the crime is scarcely counted a 
crime by a jury unless the victim can show an un- 
blemished reputation. ' Naturally, the chief effort of 
the defense is to blacken the girl's character. This 
effort is persistently carried on through all the courts. 
"At the trial before the petit jury the State's Attor- 
ney, habitually overworked, has generally had little 
time to prepare the case — often he has not even ex- 
amined the witnesses until the case comes up for trial. 
The girl is ignorant of law; she does not know the 
points to be brought out, nor the amount and kind of 
evidence necessary to prove the crime. To' employ a 
good lawyer who would attend to all these things, is 
as much beyond her power as to bring down the light- 
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ning from heaven; while the man, if poor himself, can 
always obtain money enough for his defense, through 
his friends or employers, or political clique. What 
chance has a poor girl of obtaining justice or punish- 
ing a villain? 

" Our practice has been, when we hear of any crime 
committed against a woman or child, to send an agent 
to learn the circumstances, and to inquire into the 
means and deserts of the victim. If she has friends 
and money to defend herself with, we never intrude; 
but if we find her worthy, and needing help, we try 
to act a sister's part toward her, and help her to obtain 
justice and to provide a safe home and employment 
for her. 

"From no class of our citizens have we received 
more kindness and encouragement than from our jus- 
tices and judges. More than one justice has sent to 
us to come to the rescue when some woman seemed 
to need a friend. The presence of a delegation of rep- 
utable women, women of social position and influence, 
changes the moral tone of a police court, and imparts 
courage to a timid girl, whose very innocence confuses 
her, in the presence of so many strange men. 

Unwise Criticism of Woman's Defense of Woman 

"This is the work we are blamed for undertaking. 
We are told that it does not become modest women to 
appear in court rooms, and to listen to the proofs of 
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crime; — that we might, indeed, take up these cases 
occasionahy, if the poor girls would come to us and 
make formal complaint ; but that to go out in the high- 
ways and byways of life, and lift up those who are 
trodden under the feet of wicked men, is very dirty 
business. We are told that since no lawsuit can re- 
store to the injured girl what she has lost, it is better 
for herself even to pass over the wrong in silence, 
rather than to subject her modesty to the trying oi'deal 
of a cross-examination in a court room. Let her ac- 
cept her misfortune, and bear it as best she can. 

" To these arguments, and many more of the same 
sort, we are constrained to reply that we stand for 
justice rather than policy; that the only way to lessen 
these crimes is to punish them ; that without such pun- 
ishment, Chicago will not be a safe place for an honest 
woman to live; and that we feel that every instinct of 
true womanhood should make us glad to help and pro- 
tect these women less fortunate than ourselves, and 
unprotected by friends and influence; that public 
opinion should be educated up to the point of consider- 
ing the virtue of poor women as well worthy the 
protection of the law as the purse of a rich man; and 
that the shame and scandal of these crimes lies in the 
fact, not in the telling of it. 

" We would earnestly beg all citizens who believe 
that the virtue of our women and the purity of our 
homes is a chief corner-stone in the republic, to help 
us with their influence and their money. " 
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The Advance from 1888 to 1905 

In the year 1888 Mr. Joseph W. Errant, who had 
been the attorney for the Protective Agency for 
Women and Children, deHvered a lecture before the 
Society for Ethical Culture upon the subject "Justice 
for the Friendless and Poor," and suggested that 
a society might be formed, and then and there the 
Ethical Society decided to organize the Bureau of Jus- 
tice. The two societies conducted practically two free 
law offices for a number of years. Finally, however, 
considerable pressure was brought to bear and in 1904 
a conference of the two societies was held, at which 
time it was mutually agreed that three directors from 
each society be elected to membership on the other 
board. The final result was the consolidation of the 
two in 1905 under the name of the Legal Aid So- 
. ciety of Chicago. 

The work has increased enormously since the con- 
solidation of the two societies. At the time of the 
consolidation there were eight employees carried over 
from both organizations. Now there is a staff of 
thirty social workers, attorneys and law students and 
the office is conducted as a socialized law office. 

The objects of the Society are : 

First — To assist in securing legal protection against 
injustice for those who are unable to protect themselves. 

Second — To take cognizance of the workings of 
existing laws and methods of procedure, and to sug- 
gest improvements. 
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Third — To propose new and better laws and to 
make efforts toward securing their enactment. 



Furnishing Legal Advice 

The first object is giving advice and rendering assis- 
tance in specific cases. The individual has a special 
matter in which he feels that an injustice has been done 
him, or in which he feels that he needs advice regard- 
ing his own action. The type of work is that which 
is done in any law office. Perhaps the largest num- 
ber of applications is for the collection of money; 
thousands of wage claims and other miscellaneous 
claims for collection come in every year. The policy 
of the office is to avoid litigation whenever it is at all 
possible and hundreds of cases are adjusted without 
recourse to the courts. 

The cases growing out of domestic relations are the 
most difficult and require the greatest amount of time, 
but at the same time are the most vital of all classes 
of cases; questions involving the custody of a child, 
or the insanity of a mother, or drunkenness or failure 
to provide on the part of the father, are the recurring 
and tragic stories brought to the office day after day. 
Many of these applicants think when they first come 
to the office that their only remedy is divorce, but our 
experience has proven that in a large majority of cases 
the divorce is only a temporary relief, as in many in- 
stances they remarry and perhaps only complicate 
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matters further by marrying those who have been 
married before and who have children, so th^t in the 
end there may be three sets of children in one family, 
and it is not infrequent for a woman to come back five 
or six years after she has secured a divorce asking us 
to secure another divorce for her from the second hus- 
band, so that the policy of the organization has always 
been conservative as regards divorce. 

Protection From Excessive Debt 

The loan shark evil has been one which the organiza- 
tion has always been interested in, and one in which 
it is almost inconceivable for a layman to understand, 
but it is a fact that intelligent men making from $100 
to $125 a month, or intelligent women, as, for instance, 
school teachers, come to the office in a perfectly hope- 
less and helpless condition, tied up with perhaps eight 
or ten loan sharks. The Society has settled hundreds 
and thousands of cases on a legal basis, and there is no 
class of clients so grateful. To them it seems almost 
impossible to believe that they have been released from 
the toils of the loan sharks. 

Then there is the chattel mortgage loan in which a 
poorer class borrow, having nothing but their furniture 
to give as security, and not making sufficient wages to 
borrow on same. In this class the loan shark's chief 
weapon is the fear that he holds over the man or woman 
that he can take the furniture. 
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The Varied Services of the Society 

Then the miscellaneous kinds of cases which come 
into every office, such as landlord and tenant, attorney 
and client, recovery of personal property, real estate, 
contract, and insurance matters, wills and estate, etc., 
etc., as well as the sex crimes against women and chil- 
dren of which there is a very large number. 

The dream of the first president of the Protective 
Agency for Women and Children, Mrs. Caroline 
Brown, has come true, for in Chicago there now are 
women in almost all the courts, and the courts them- 
selves are more open tO' influence of such work as that 
of the Legal Aid Society. 

The question of damages for personal injuries has 
been very much simplified since the passage of the law 
of compensation for workingmen. It has been a field 
which the lawyers have thought was theirs and that it 
was unfair for the Legal Aid Society to infringe upon 
their prerogatives, but very grave doubts are aroused 
by the figures which Mr. Kingsley, former Superin- 
tendent of the United Charities of Chicago, presented 
after the Red Cross relief work in the Cherry Mine 
disaster. 

Mr. Kingsley first studied fifty cases brought to vari- 
ous charitable organizations, which had been taken up 
by dififerent attorneys. There had been $8,749.00 col- 
lected, of which an average of less than $175.00 
reached the families of the fifty men. 

The United Charities took up the question of the 
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Cherry Mine disaster; they consulted lawyers, went 
into the matter carefully, and with the power behind 
that organization collected $90,000, or $1,800.00 aver- 
age for the families and the fifty men. 

The following statistics show the difference between 
haphazard work and organized work : 

Fifty Cherry families received $90,000 or $1,800 each. 

Fifty ordinary accident families received $8,749, as follows: 
$3,000 in 1 case, $1,150 in 1 case, $800 in 1 case, $750 in 1 
case, $500 in 2 cases, $400 in 1 case, $300 in 1 case, $270 in 1 
case, $200 in 2 cases, $125 in 1 case, $100 in 3 cases, $85 in 1 
case, $69 in 1 case, $35 in 1 case, $25 in 1 case, $20 in 2 cases, 
nothing in 15 cases, funerals only in 2 cases, suits pending 
in 12 cases. 

Defending Ignorant Persons Charged With Crime 

Another phase of the work is that of defending those 
charged with crimes, especially foreigners ignorant of 
the language and customs. Such persons need the help 
of a disinterested organization in order that they may 
not become the prey of attorneys whose hunting ground 
is that of the jail and whose prey is the unfortunates 
who have no knowledge as to procedure. 

Other Purposes of the Society 

The second object is the study of the present day 
laws, and the third, legislative efforts. In 1889 the 
Protective Agency for Women and Children drafted 
the bill making seduction a crime, and, further, as an 
auxiliary society of the Chicago Woman's Club, en- 
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dorsed and worked for the passage raising the age of 
consent and for other reform bills for the protection 
of women and children. In 1905 the Protective Agency 
for Women and Children drafted and presented to the 
Legislature a Bill for An Act for the Punishment of 
Crimes Against Children. The law was declared un- 
constitutional, but the Legal Aid Society succeeded in 
having it amended in 1907 so that it remains on the 
Statute Books. 

The Legal Aid Society took an active part in assist- 
ing and organizing the Illinois Committee on Social 
Legislation. The object of this organization is, as 
stated in its charter: "To secure the enactment of 
social legislation, and to encourage the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances bearing" upon social welfare either 
already enacted or to be enacted." 

This latter organization is really a joint committee 
of the many organizations of Chicago and Illinois that 
are working for the betterment of social conditions. Its 
purpose is to bring to bear upon bills introduced into 
the Illinois Legislature which have to do with social 
and social service questions the joint consideration of 
those organizations interested in the committee. 

Recent Advances 

The president of the Legal Aid Society of Chicago, 
Mr. Rudolph Matz, states in his last annual report that 
the work of the Society and its tremendous growth has 
been considered by the Board of Managers of the Chi- 
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cago Bar Association, which has appointed a special 
committee to take up the matter of the Society and its 
needs with the members of that association. That 
committee, appreciating that to every lawyer comes the 
cases of the very poor, which most lawyers cannot take 
care of without considerable sacrifice, realizing further 
that the poor must have service of counsel and advo- 
cate, unless the legal profession is content to rest under 
the reproach of failing to aid in the attaining of justice 
by rich and poor alike, and recognizing also that it is 
one of the established traditions of the legal profes- 
sion that a lawyer is not at liberty to refuse to take a 
just cause merely because of the suitor's poverty, pro- 
poses to state to the members of the Association, with 
the approval of the Board of Managers, its belief that 
the duty which the lawyer owes to the very poor can be 
more effectively and economically discharged by co- 
operation between the Chicago Bar Association and the 
Legal Aid Society. 

In November, 1912, a conference of Legal Aid So- 
cieties of the United States was held in New York, at 
which time was organized the National Alliance of 
Legal Aid Societies. Its objects are to give publicity 
to the work, to bring about cooperation and increased 
efficiency among Legal Aid Societies and to encourage 
the formation of new ones. Mr. Arthur v. Briesen, 
president of the Legal Aid Society of New York, was 
elected president of the National .Alliance. 

Legal Aid work is known in Europe as well as in 
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the United States, and the report for 191 1 of the Alli- 
ance in Germany shows that there were 307 German 
Societies and over half a million cases were handled 
by these societies. The hope of the National Alliance 
is that there shall be such a network of Legal Aid So- 
cieties all over the United States that there shall be 
no man or woman so poor and friendless and so 
isolated as to be unable to secure free advice and coun- 
sel in his or her necessities. 

Justice is ever greater than philanthropy. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. PART V 

1. Hozv did Legal Aid societies begin f JVhat is 
their object f 

2. What were the conditions out from z^'liich the 
movement grezv? 

J. JVhat has been done by the representative socie- 
ties like those of New York and Chicago f 

4. What are the objects of ihe Legal Aid Society 
of Chicago? 

5. How can the Society protect people from the 
"loan sharks"? 

6. What assistance has been given in the settlement 
of damage cases? 

7. What are the chief recent advances in these so- 
cieties? 

SUBJECTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 

1. Methods of liability cases in the settlements for 
damages. 

2. The methods of pazvnbrokers and "loan sharks." 
J. Why the poor are particularly helpless in their 

efforts to get justice. 

4. Efforts being made to assist the poor to get loans. 

5. The laws of your state for the protection of 
ivomcn and children. 
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EXPLANATION OF INDEX 

This Index, arranged in alphabetical order, refers 
to the most important subjects which are treated in 
the Twelve Volumes of this Library. It is so arranged 
that the reader can find at once any reference to the 
subject sought, no matter in how many places it may 
appear. 

The Roman numerals refer to the volume, and the 
figures to the page on which the subject may be found. 
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"American Invasion, The," III, 740 
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American School Peace League, XI, 2730 
American State, The, II, 392 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 

VII, 1666 
American Woman's Republic, VII, 1679 
Americans, The first, I, 211, 215 
Andrews, Mrs. John B., on Laws Affecting 

Women in Industry, VIII, 2037 
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tions, I, 51 
Annapolis Convention, The, VI, 1336 
Anthony, Susan B., VII, 1053, 1656, 1663, 

1670 
Anti-expansionist, The, III, 721 
Anti-Imperialist, The, in the Philippines, 

III, 725 
Anti-Slavery Congress, World's, VII, 

1602, 1654 
Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, in. VII, 1002 
Women delegates barred out of, VII, 

1602 
Anti-Socialistic Law in Germany, The, 

II, 385 
Anti-State, The, II, 382; III, 615 
Despotism of, III, 531 

Anti-trust laws, VT, 1439 

Aristotle, "Treatise on Government," 

II, 413, 414 
Arizona, Child labor in, X, 2447, 2448 
See also under Women, working hours 

of, and Woman Suffrage 
Arkansas, Women expressly eJCCluded 

from office in, VII, 1751 
See also under Woman Suffrage 
Army and Navy, The, VI, 1430 
Army, Standing, VI, 1430 
Articles of Confederation, The, VI, 1330, 
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Asia, Womnn Suffrage In 

Bui-mali, VII, 1838 

riilna, VII, 1839 

India, VII, 1830 

PlillipplDBS, the, VII, 1640 
Asiatic Cholera, IX, 2271 
Asiatic Idea of soTereignty, III, 586 

Assessment, and equalization tax in the 
United States, V, 1285 

Atavism, II, 461 

Athenians, The, II, 412 



Athletic fields, XI, 2830 
Attorney, The prosecuting, IV, 978 
Auditor, The County, IV, 976 
Australia, Woman Suffrage in, VII, 1620, 
1637 
See also under Cities, Growth of; and 
Woman Suffrage 
Australian Ballot, The, VI, 1505 
Austria, Growth of Cities in, V, 1070 
See also under Divorce, and Woman 
Suffrage 
Authority, Three departments of, VI, 1359 
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Bahies who die from preventable diseases, 

IX, 2151 
Ballot, The, VI, 1505 

Australian, The, VI, 1505 

Long County, The, IV, 995 

Los Angeles Charter, IV, 1004 

Oregon Plan, The. IV, lOOl 

Short, The, IV, 983, 998; VI, 1511 
Barons 

Cruelty of the, I, 167 

In England, I, 165 
Barton, Clara, VII, 1661 
Baths, Public, V, 1170, 1191 
Bedford Reforpiatory for Women, X, 2564 
Beecher, Catherine, opponent of woman 

suffrage, VII, 1649 
Belgium, Growth of cities in, V, 1070 

See also under Divorce, and Woman 
Suffrage 
Bentham on Law, III, 647, 664, 668 
Bergson, Henri, on woman's mental ca- 
pacity, XII, 2975 
Bible, The, II, 423 

English politics and the, I, l>^n 

Luther's. II, 440 

Puritan England and the, II, 430 

Varions trnnslntinns of the. II, 429 

Western State, The, and tlie, II, 424 
Bill of Rights, The, in the United States, 

V, 1224 
Blackwell, Elizabeth, VII, 1050, 1081 
Blanlienburg, Mrs. L. L., on The Ideal 

City, IX, 2211 
Blind, The, X, 2648 
Bloomer costume. The. VII, 1660 
Blount, Anna E., on Eugenics, XI, 2847 
Bluntsohli, Dcnnitinn of Polillcnl Science 

liy, I, ■■I.'-, 
Board, The County, IV, 000, 080 

Indiana plan. The, IV, 901 



Bohemia, Woman Suffrage In, VH, 1604 
See also under Woman Suffrage 
Bond Issues, IX, 2383 

Borough, The English, V, 1085 
Justice administered in, m, 661 

Bosnia, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1605 

Bosses, The, VH, 1729 

Boston, V, 1076 
Poor relief In, X, 2538 

Bowen, Louise de Eoven, on Juvenile pro- 
tection, X, 2505 

Boycott, The, U, 383, 387 

Boyes, Mrs. Wm. E., on Legal Aid So- 
cieties, XII, 3135 

Bradwell, Myra, VII, 1651 

Brent, Uargaret, VII, 1642 

British Empire, Factory Inspection in, XI, 
2879 
Soc also under Cities. Growth of; Democ- 
racy; Limited Suffrage; Playground 
Movement; and Woman Suffrage 

Brooklyn, C.ire of the nnfortonate In, X, 
2538 

Brown, Antoinette, VII, 1654 

Budget exhibit. A, IX, 2361 

Budget making. IX, 2.-ir,0 
Efficiency through, IX, 2396 
In various states. IX, 2357 

Budget, The Family. IX. 23SS 
Efflclcucy through, IX, 2-'!96 

Budgets, Cliarlty and Prison, IX, 2395 

Buffalo, Care of poor in, X, 2,".S9 

Bulgaria, Woman Kuffrnpe in. VII, 16'17 

See also under Woman Suffrage 
Burma, Woman suffrage in. VII, 1G3S 

See also under Wouiiin Suffrage 

BuahneU, Horace, on woman, XII, 2950 
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Cabinet, The 
English, I, 154 
Of the President, VI, 1401 
System of government, I, 199 
California, League of American Munici- 
palities, VI, ISUO, 1568 
See also under Child Labor; Industrial 
Welfare Commissions: State School Sys- 
tems; Woman's Work, La\YS Affecting; 
Women, Worlcing Hours of; and Woman 
Suffrage 
Calvin, John, on -women, VII, 1502 
Canada, a sovereign state. III, 637 
Woman sufiErage in, VII, ItjiltS 
Cantons, Swiss, I, 93, 103, 110 
Carnegie Endowment of International 

Peace, XI, 2730 
Caste, Hindu, II, 326, 344, 347 
Catt, Carrie Chapman, on Woman Suf- 
frage, VII, 1587 
Caucus, The, VI, 1470, 14Sn 
Congressional, VI, 13S7, I.'ISS 
Centennial Exposition, Women's protest 
at, VII, 1670 

Cerehrospinal Meningitis, IX, 2274 
Cherry Mine disaster, XII, 3149 
Chicago, V, 1054 

Health exhibition, V, 1150 

Juvenile Court in, X, 2580 

Vice Commission, X, 2623 
Chicago Woman's Cluh, XII, 3135 
Chicken pox, IX, 2274 
Child, lydia Maria, VII, 1601 
Child, The 

Breathing of, Xn, 3089 

Feeding of, Xll, 3084 

Habits of, XII, 3087 

Home instruction of, XII, 3096 

Occupations of, XII, 3092 

Physical life of, XII, 30S3 

Pl;iy devices of home manufacture, XII, 
3092 

Play in the home of, XII, 3090 

Social training of, XII, 3105 

White slavery and, X, 2641 

Child Labor 
Abolition of, X, 2445 
And education, X, 2434, 2481 
And efficiency, X, 2440 
And health, X, 2430 
And morals, X, 2436 
And wages, X, 2438 
At night, X, 2437, 2440 
. Extent and growth of, X, 2425, 2428 
In factories, X, 2431 

Industries in which employed, X, 2428, 
2433 
Law enforcement for, X, 2453 
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Legislation in regard to, X, 2447 
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2454 
Stage, on the, X, 2433 
Why it exists, X, 2422 
Child Labor in 
Arizona, X, 2447 
California, X, 2448, 2449 

Delaware, X, 2447 

District of Columbia, X, 2447 

Florida, X, 2447 

Georgia, XI, 2711 

Idaho, X, 2448 

Illinois, X, 2448, 2449 

Indiana, X, 2448 

Iowa, X, 2448 

Kansas, X, 2448 

Kentucky, X, 2448, 2449 

Louisiana, X, 2448 

Maine, X, 2448, 2449 

Maryland. X, 2449 

Massachusetts, X, 2448, 2449 

Michigan, X, 2449 

Minnesota, X, 2448, 2449 

Mississippi. X, 2447, 2448 

Missouri, X, 2448 
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Nevada, X, 2447, 2448 

New Hampshire, X, 2448, 2449 

New Jersey, X, 2448 

New York, X, 2448, 2449 
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North Dakota, X, 2448. 2449 

Ohio, X, 2448, 2449 

Oklahoma, X, 2447, 2448 

Oregon, X, 2449 

Pennsylvania, XI, 2712; X, 2449 

Rhode Island, S^ 2448, 2449 

South Carolina. X, 2448 

South Dakota, X, 2448 

Utah, X, 2448 

Washington, X, 2448 

Wisconsin, X, 2448 
Child welfare and the home, XII, 3083 
Child Welfare Exhibit, IX, 2123, 2188 

Children 
And the amusement park, X, 2488 
And tbe street, X, 2487 
Commitment to institutions of, X, 2523 
Crimes against, XII, 3151 
Dangers to, from constant moving of tbe 

home, X, 2476 

Destitute and neglected, X, 2521 
Illegitimate, X, 2522 
Incentives to theft by, X, 2484 
Occupations prohibited for. XI, 2690, 2692 
Property sense of, X, 2482 
Street trades. Dangers of, X, 2499 
Twins, XI, 2867 
Why difference between those of same 

parents, XI, 2865 
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Childrsn, Immigrant, X, 2612 

Padroni, The, X, 2C1B 

Sunday holiday for, X, 2617 
Children's Council, of Washington, D. C, 
X, 2403 

Cllildren's courts, X, 2565, 2566 
Children's employment bureaus, XI, 2760 
China, Growth of cities In, V, 1071 
See also under Woman Suffrage 

Christian Hierarchy, Origin of the, I, 71 

Church, The 
America, In, I, 185 

Cliief agency in preserving ancient civil- 
ization, I, 71 
The Modern State and the, I, 67 
Women in earlier periods and, VII, 1590 

Churches in New England, I, 190 
Cincinnati, Municipal lodging house in, V, 
1182 
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Administrative departments of. V, 1124 
A century of, V, 1069 
Uudget in. The, V, 1129, 1143 
Civic centers in, V, 1175 
Classes of, V, 1062, 1065 
Comfort stations in, V, 1172, 1192 
Commission government of, V, 1099 
Comptroller in, V, 1142 
Conduits and subways in, V, 1184 
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1061 
Education in, V, 1137 
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Finance administration of, V, 1126, 1142 
Fire departments in, V, 1133, 1149, 1181 
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Garbage disposal in, V, 1165 
Gas works in, V, 11G5 
Governmental functions of, V, 1156 
Growth of, V, 1053. 1055, 1072 
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Medical inspection of schools in, V, 1153 
Municipal baths in, V, 1170, 1191 
Municipal functions in. V, 1159, 1174 
Municipal home rule in, V, 1065 
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.Municipal revenues in, V, 1131 
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Parks in, V, ll.-.L' 

I^olico adminlBtrntlon, V, 11.32, 1147 
Political consequences of growth of, V, 

10.-i7. 1082 
I'liliilc works In, V, ll.no 
Sewaue disposal In. V, 1100, 1100 
Sinpie-charabpred liodies in, V, 1000 
SiMic police In, V, 1147 
SI reel cleiniini; In, V, 11S7 
Streets in nmilcTTi, V, 1183 
Ward svHtom In. V, 1100 
WiiliT llllratliiu In, V, 1188 
Water works in, V, 1161 
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Austria, V, 1071 

Belgium, V, 1070 
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China, V, 1071 

France, V, 1070, 1072 

Germany, V, 1070. 1072 

Italy, V, 1070 
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Eussla, V, 1071 

Spain, V, 1070 
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City Council, The, V, 10S9 

England, In, V, 1086 

Executive branch, the, V, 1089 

Single-chambered, V, lOOO 

Citizenship a summons to women, Xn, 

2988 
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A business corporation, m, 675 

Budget making, IX, 2350 

Food ordinances in the, IX. 2181 

Government of the, IV, 652, 859: V. 1051, 
1085 

Humanizing forces proceed from the, 
V, 1079 

Ideal, The, IX, 2211 

Incorporation of the. V, 1063 

Legal position of the, V, 1058 

Manager plan. The, in, V, 1101, 1118 

Ordinances in the, V, 1111 

Organization of the, V, 1085 
City Budget making, IX, 2350 

Efficiency through. IX, 2396 

Kansas, In, IX, 2.358 

New Jersey, Activities in, IX, 2360 

Wisconsin, In, IX, 2357 
City Council, The, V, 1089, 1112 

Powers of, V, 1093 

Procedure of, V, 1095 
City governments, IV, 852. 859 

And state legislatures, V, 10G7 

Importance of, V, 1051 

Legislative control of, IV, S65 
City, The Ideal, IX, 2211 

Business manager, IX, 2213 

Civic theatre. A, IX, 2244 

Commission elected by the pe<^i>le. IX, 
2213 

Food clean and pure. IX, 2'-'20 
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IX, 2221 

Saloon to go. IX, '-'220 

Social evil, The, IX, 222G 

City Mnnngcr Plan, The, V, HOI, 1118 
City Welfare exhibit, IX, 21.-4 

Moving picture 111ms, IX, 2178 
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Civic education neeilcd. IX, 2152 
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Civil War, Women of the North in the, 
VII, 1661 

Civilization, Difference between European 
and Asiatic, I, 169 

Primary causes of, I, 9!) 

Eesponslbility of, II, 323 

Civil Service, VI, 1410 

Civil War, Cause of. III, 598 

Claflin, Tennie C, VII, 1669 

Clerk, The county, IV, 973, 976 

Clothing, XII, 3045 

Coinage, The, VI, 1429, 1444 

Colonial governments, Forms of, in Amer- 
ica, I, 218 

Of iaassachusetts, V, 1217 
Colonies, American, X, 2601 

Brent, Margaret, VII, 1596 

Corbin, Hannah Lee, VII, 1598 

Democracy In the, I, 227 

Lee, Richard Henry, on, VII, 1598 

Manhood suffrage In, VII, 1694 

Revolutionary days in, VII, 1598 

Virginia, in, VII, 1598 

Woman suffrage in, VII, 1596 
Colorado, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1674 

See also under Child Labor; Children's 
Courts; and Women, Working Hours of; 
and Woman Suffrage 
Columbia, District of, VI, 1411, 1424 

Commerce and Lahor, Department of, VI, 
1410 

Commerce, Regulation of, VI, 1354 

Commission government of cities, V, 1099 

Essential features of, V, 1117 

Origin of, V, 1113 
Commissions, State, V, 1272, 1283 

Correclive, V, 1283 

Philanthropic, V, 1289 

Railroad, V, 1272 

Tax, V, 1270 

Commissions, Hour and Wage, for -women. 
VIII, 2058 
Administrative regulation of, VIII, 2067 

Committees, Numbers of in Senate and 

House, VI, 1372 
Common Law, I. 80, 83; III, 569, 570 
Compensation for industrial accidents, X, 

2549 
Compromises, Constitutional, VI, 1340 
Comptroller, The city, V, 1142 
Condorcet, on woman suffrage, VII, 1599 
Confederation 

New, in Switzerland, I, 147 

Sovereignty under a, IV, 812 
Confederation, Articles of, IV, 812; VI, 
1330, 1348 

Defects of, VI, 1332, 1348 
Conference, Committees on, VI, 1389 



Congo, Free State on the, III, 730, 742 
Congress of Vienna, I, 113 
Congress 
Committees of. VI, 1389 
Districts of, VI, 1382 
Principal powers of, VIII, 1891 
Procedure in, VI, 1S72 
Prohibitions on, VIII, 1895. 1899 
Quorum in, VI, 1368 
Sessions of, VI, 1360 
Speaker, The, VI, 1371, 1382 
Congressional Districts, VI, 1382 
Congressional Immigration Commission, 

The, X, 2617 
Congressional Procedure, VI, 1372 
Connecticut, Boroughs in, IV, 1026 
See also under Child Labor; Towns; 
Women as Court Office Holders; Women 
as Political Office Holders; Women as 
Semi-Clerical OfQce Holders; Women, 
Closing Hours for Work; Women on 
State Charitable Boards; and Woman 
Suffrage 
Consciousness, Social, II, 368 
Consent, Age of, VIII, 1948; Xn, 3135. 
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Conservation, VI, 1437 
Of mineral resources, VI, 1438 
Women's clubs and, XII, 3122 
Conservation Congress, XII, 3121 

Constitution, The Federal, VI, 1327; VIII, 
1869 

Amendment of, VI, 1342 

Development of, VI, 1343 

Expansion of, by judicial interpretation, 
VI, 1354 

Fourteenth Amendment of, VIII, 1898 

Fifteenth Amendment of, VIII, 1899 

Political parties and, VI, 1342 

Ratification of, VI, 1342 

Statutory elaboration of, VI, 1357 

Taxation under, VIII, 1892 

Thirteenth Amendment of, VIII, 1898 

Women cannot vote under the. VII, 160S 
Constitution, The Swiss, I, 133, 135 
Constitutional amendments, V, 1210 

Procedure for, VII, 1S03 

Woman suffrage and, VIII, 2027 
Constitutional Convention, The, VI, 1337 

Personnel of the, VI, 1353 
Constitutional restrictions, IV, 855 

Limit tlie state as to purely local affairs, 
IV, 853 

Prohibit special legislation, IV, 855 
Constitutions, IV, 806, 821 

United States is father of written, I, 257 
Consular Service, The, VI, 1427, 1443 
Continental Congress, The, VI, 1330, 1345 
Contract System, The, V, 1306 
Contract theory of the state, IV, 806 
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Convention, The nolltlcal, VI, 1470. 1512 

Nomination by, VI, 1472 

Unit rule in, VI, 1512 

Two-thlrdB rule In, VI, 1513 
Co-operation 

Among tlie states. III, 742 

Conflict between despotism ami, II, 510 
Copyrights, VI, 1436 
CorUn, Hannah Lee, VII, 1644 

Coroner, The, IV, 884, 873 

Inquests, IV, 991 
Corporation, A municipal, IV, 852-807 
Corporations, Regulation of, V, 1301 
Council of Jewish Women, The, X, 2594 
Council 

Powers of city, V, 1093 

Procedure of city, V, 1095 

Rule by, I, 168 
County, The, I, 218; IV, 961 

County officers, IV, 971-980 

English, The, IV, 8S3 

Lieutenant of, IV, 904 

Medieval institution. A, IV, 994 

Origin of, IV, 882 

Pennsylvania, Early plan in, IV, 953 

Reforms, IV, 980 

Southern, The, in America, IV, 885 



County Home Rule, IV, 1003 
County government 

A quasi-munlctpal corporation, TV, 986 

Ballot, the long county, IV, 995 

County board. The, IV 969, 989 

County officers, IV, 971-980 

County seat. TV, 988 

Functions of. IV, 906 

Local representation of, IV, 989 

Nature and powers of, IV, 962 
Craig Colony, The, X, 2559 
Criminals, Sterilization of, X, 2577 
Crime 

Ancient conception of, in, 652 

And its treatment, V, 1292 

And the social evil. X, 2840 

Causes and prevention of, X, 2571, 2577 

Defence of ignorant persons chargec 
with, Xn, 3150 

Ertent and cost of, X, 2568 

Intemperance, a cause of, X, 2573 
Crime, and Its treatment, V, 1292 

Industrial schools, V, 1297 

Prisons, V, 1293 

Reformatories, V, 1294 
Croup, IX, 2275 
Crown, Powers of the, I, 159 
Curia Begis, I, 168 



"Dame Schools," XI, 2742 
Dance hall. XI, 2804 

Danger of. X, 2510 

In Chicago, X, 2490 
Darwin, Erasmus, XI, 2853 
Deaf, The, X, 2547 
Declaration of Independence, IV, 799, 803 

Influenced by current politice, IV, 799 

Defectives, Care of, X, 2547 

Blind, The, X, 2548 

Deaf, The, X, 2547 

Epileptic, The, X, 2558, 2541 

Feeble-minded, The, X, 2541, 2553 
Delaware, Child labor in, X, 2447 

See also under Women as Factory In- 
spectors; Women as Holders of Political 
Offices; and Woman Suffrage 
Delegated Powers, Theory of, IV, 812 

Delinquent girl. The, and the home, X, 

2486 
Delinquents, State care of, X, 2561 
Demooraoy 

And Whigs, I, 201 
Deflnitlon of, II, •ICi7; III, nils 
Kducation in o, II, 314, :i.l1 
FnndaoH'ntnl conci-ptloTi nf, II, liTit 
iHHUe brtwccn (h'Miiollsm nliil. Ill, 7l)0 
In the American Colonics, I, T21 



Democracy — Continned 
Mainspring of. III, 711 
Modem, if. 279. 283 
Nature of, II, 286 
Not merely a form of government, I, 119: 

n, 277 
Power of, to fuse into a united state. 

I, 145 
Unique method of growth of English, I, 

163 
Democracy in 
Colonies (American), I, 227 
England, I, 152, 163 
Greece, II, 280 
Russia, m, 747 

Democratla State, The, 11, SOS; in, 620. 
(i2S, 875 

Co-operative education in, II, 467 

Education In, II, 402 

Nearest approach to despotic sovereignty. 
Ill, 0.S0 

Of England. I, 161 

Rt'sts upon ft spiritual fact, m, 600 
Democrats, VI, 1466 
Denmark, Woman suttrnge In, VII, 1608 

Dependents, The oare of. X, 2521 
Commitment to lustitutions, X, 2."2C 
Fmiils to Parents' Law. X. 2r,2S 
Illeglflmnte ClilUlren. X, 2.'i22 
Principles for care of, X, 2525 
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Despotism, Antiquity of, III, 53T 
Diclsinson, Anna, VII, 1662 
Dietetics, XII, 3050 
Diphtheria, IX, 2275 
Diplomacy, III, 642 
Diplomatic Service, The, VI, 1417 
Direct Primary, VI, 1470 1471 
Nomination by, VI, 1473 
Disarmament, III, 7IS 
Diseases, Communicable, IX, 2271-2303 
I5i|f|an<!lused, Eligibility of the, Vin, 

District of Columbia, Tbe, VI, 1411 1424 
Government of the, VIII, 1887 
See also under Child Labor Laws; and 
Woman Suffrage 



Divorce 

And family protection, XII, 3139, 3147 

By mutual consent, XI, 2890 

Legal causes for, VIII, 1905 
Divorce in 

Austria, XI, 2890 

Belgium, XI, 2890 

Italy, XI, 2890 

Japan, XI, 2S0O 

Roumania, XI, 2890 

Sweden, XI, 2890 
Dix, Dorothea, VII, 1661 
Docks, Municipal, in New York, V, 1197 
Domestic efficiency, XII, 3015 
Domestic service, XII, 3063 
Dorchester Company, The, I, 259 
"Due Process of law," VIII, 1896 
Dysentery, IX, 2278 
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Among the primitive nations, II, 321 

And the home, XII. 3075 

And the state, II, 497 

In Switzerland, I, 142 

New, Tbe, U, 435 

Eight of the state, II, 483 
Edward VT, King of England, I, 181 
Efficiency, Domestic, XII, 3015 
Egypt not a sovereign state. III, 637 

Election of President by House of Repre- 
sentatives, VI, 1515 
Elections 

Direct, VI, 1490 

Indirect, VI, 1490 

National, VI, 1494 

Registration, VI, 1497 

Officers of, VI, 1498 

Voting booth, The, VI, 1501 

Voting, The process of. VI, 1503 

Election pamphlets, VI, 1511 

Electoral College, The, VI, 1493 
Election System, Evils of the, VI, 1484 
Elementary Schools, XI, 2753 
Elizaheth, Queen of England, I, 182 
Elmira Seformatory, The, V, 1307; X, 

2563 
Enforcement of laws, VI, 1393 
England 

A kingdom, I, 152 

Four-handed conflict in, I, 162 

See also under Cities. Growth of: Democ- 
racy; Playground Movement: Reforma- 
tion, The; and Woman Suffrage 
English Democracy, I, 152 

Origin of, I, 168, 161 



English institutions. Reproduction of, IV, 
800 

Envoys of the United States, VI, 1417 

Epileptic, The, X, 2541, 2556 
Craig Colony, The, at Sonyea, N. Y., 

X, 2559 
State institutions for the, X, 2559 

Equal Suffrage 
And Congress, VII, 1808 
Progress of, In the world, VII, 1787-1790 

Equity, III, 574 

Eugenics, II, 488, 490; X, 2648 
Action of the state as to, II, 488 
Ancestral inheritance, XI, 2875 
Darwin on, XI, 2853 
Democracy and, XI, 2901 
Gallon, Francis, on, XI, 2853, 2874 
Ideals of. XI, 2S92 
Malthusian law, The, XI, 2852 
Matrimonial, II, 490 
Methods of, X, 2S85 
Need for the study of, XI, 2854 
Prevention of transmission of deficien- 
cies, X, 2648 
Recent legislation in favor of, XI, 2905 
Very young should not marry, XI, 2885 
What is meant by, XI, 2850 

Eurasia, in, 730, 731 

Europe, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1604- 
1636 
See also under Woman Suffrage 

Evans, Margaret J., on The Woman Citi- 
zen, XII, 2947 
Executive, The federal, VI, 1373 
Growing Influence of, V, 1248 

Expatriation, VIII, 1889 
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Factory Inspection 

Aa a profession, XI, 2CS3 

Admlnlstrutlon of, XI, 2887 

Co-ordinate ottlclals, XI, 2700 

And the legislatures, XI, 2704 

And the courts, XI, 2708 
Factory Inspection In 

British Empire, XI, 2679 

Germany, XI. 2879, 2085 

Switzerland, XI, 2898 

United States, XI, 2676, 2678 
Illinois, XI, 2877, 288S. 2709 
Massachusetts, XI, 2676, 2680, 2685, 

New Hampshire, XI, 26S0 
New York State, XI, 2876, 2677, 2880, 
2685, 2087, 2688 
Pennsylvania, XI. 2676. 2712 
Southern States, XI, 2678, 2680 
Rhode Island, XI, 2886, 2687 
Vermont, XI, 2680 
Family, The 
And mother, I, 48 

Chief unit of organization in the state, 
I, 49 
Origin of the state, I, 48 
Original school of politics, I, 49 
Unprotected, XII, 3138 
Father 
Has absolute right over children, XII, 

2959 
Recognized bead of the family, I, 48 
Fawcett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, VII, 1624 
Federal State, A, VIII, 1867 
Distinguishing mark of, I, 231 
Federal System, in America and Europe, 

I, 224 
Federalists, VI, 1466 
Federation of women's clubs, XII, 3117 
General, XII, 3117 
State, XII, 3119 

Systematic co-operation, XII, 3120 
Federations, Women's, IX, 2202 
Feeble-minded, The, X, 2541, 2563 



Feudal Sues, III, 550 
Feudal Law based upon custom. III, 660 
Feudal System, The, HI, 542 
Conflict between king and great feudal 
lords, I, 162 

Feudal woman suffrage, VU, 1595 
Fifteenth Amendment, The, VIII, 1899 
Nullifying the, Vn, 1711 

Finland, Woman suCtrage In, VU, 1609, 

1772 
File departments, V, 1133, 1149, 1181 
Fixe losses, V, 1181 
Florida, Child labor in, X, 2447, 2448 
See also under Women as Holders of 
Political Office; Women as Semi-Clerical 
Office Holders; and Woman Suffrage 
Foods 
Cost of, Xn, 3053 
Dietetics, XII, 3050 
Packages, In, XII, 3057 
Preserved, XII, 3059 
Pure, XII, 3060 
Foreign relations, VLll, 1889 
Forest Cantons, I, 103, 110, 115-117, 210 
Forest Service, The, VI, 1453 
Fourteenth Amendment, The, VTn, 1898 
France, Famine in, I, 147 
See also under Growth of Cities; Sov- 
ereignty; and Woman Suffrage 
Franchise extended in 1868, I, 200 
French Eevolution, The, I, 112 
Permanent results of. I, 240 
Triumph of Democracy an efficient cause 
of. III, 706 
Fry, Elizabeth, VU, 1601 
Full Suffrage, Where women have. VU, 

1792-1825 
Fuller, Margaret, VII, 1602, 1659 
Fund to Parents' Law, The, X, 2-173, 2o2S. 
2532 



Galicia, Woman suffrngo in, VII, 1606 
Galton, Francis, XI, 28.53 

Ancestral liiliorllaufc. I. aw of, XI, 287.5 

Mc'nls of ong<'nics, XI, 2N04 

1)11 motlirTH, XII, 2Ur,H 

UrHCarcheH of, XI, 2S74 

Galveston and commission government, V, 

lOiW, 1115 
Garner, G. W., on llie slnlo, IV, 804 
Garrett, Br. Elliabeth, VII, 1010 
Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, VII, 1002 



George III, King of En.eland, I, 199 

General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
Thi, vn, 1670: XII, 3117-3127 

Geneva, Lighting plant of, n, 366 

Georgia, Ohlld labor In. XI, 2711 
StM' also miller State School Systems: 
^\■onn•n on State Charitable Hoards; ami 
Woniiui Sun'rage 

Germ Theory, The. II, 4S7 

German Empire. Development of, I, 41 
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Germany- 
International treaty proposed, XI, 2691 
See also under Cities, Growth of; Factory 

Inspection; Playground Movement; 

Town Government; Pawnshops; and 

Woman Suffrage 

Gonorrhoea, XI, 2881 

Government, IV, S18; VIll, 1865 

A growth, rV, 890 

As distinguished from state, I, 42 

By force, II, 290, 293, 295, 301, 349 

Compared to that of brutes, II, 292, 337 

Ethics of, II, 421 

Form best suited for training of the 
people. III, 735 

Germ of representative, IV, 895 

In formation and maintenance of democ- 
racy, I, 144 

"Laissez faire" theory of, II, 359 

Limitations on, IV, 819 

Popular, II, 285 

Rests upon authority, II, 293 

The concrete expression of the state, II, 
380 

The state in action, II, 380 

Government, County, IV, 882-995 
See under County Government 
Government, Federal, exercises many 
powers not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion, VI, 1426 
Government regulation of commerce, VI, 

1438 
Government, Town, IV, 874-934 
See under Town Government 
Government, Local 
Agent of the state, IV, 853 
Collects taxes, IV, 8.53 
Conducts elections, IV, 853 
Enforces state laws, IV, 853 
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Importance of, IV, 855 

Maintains peace and order, IV, 853 

Most difficult of all kinds, IV, 858 

Nature of, IV, 852 

Organ for satisfaction of local needs, IV, 
853 

Relations of central and, IV, 848 

Rural and urban, IV, 836 
Governmental functions. Arousing inter- 
est in, IX, 2163 

Board of Education, IX, 2167 

City Council, IX, 2166 

In cities, V, 1156 

Municipal business, IX, 2168 

Governments 

Asiatic type of, II, 316 

Classification of, IV, 809-811 
Governor of the State, The, V, 1231, 1261 

Compared with the President of the 
United States, V, 1279 

Message of, V, 1233 

Power to call extra sessions, V, 1232 

Veto of, V, 1233 

Power of investigation, V, 1279 
Governors, Conference of, V, 1282 
"Grandfather Clauses," VII, 1713 
Grand Jury, The, V, 1286 
Great Britain 

Act of 1850, VII, 1614 

Electors of, I, 246 

Government of, I, 229 

Reform Act of 1832, VII, 1601 

See also under Woman Suffrage 
Greece, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1625 
Greeks, first contributors to the science 

of the state, I, 32 
Gunn, S. M„ on Public Health, IX, 2256 
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Hague Conference, The, XI, 2727, 2728 
Hague Court, The, III, 730 
Eanseatic League, The, I, 110, 115 
Health exhibit in Chicago, V, 1150 
Health, Public, IX, 2256 

See under Public Health 
Heating, XII, 3028 
Hebrews, The, II, 423 
Hehrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 

Society, The, X, 2605 
Helvetic Eepuhlic, The, I. 113 
Henry I of England, I, 164 
Henry II of England, I, 165 
Henry II of England, I, 165, 167 
Henry VII, King of England, I, 180, 185: 
III, 550-557 



Henry VIII, King of England, I, 181; 

III, 551 
Hephum Railway Rate Act of 1906, VIII, 

1893 
Heredity 
Difference between children of same par- 
ents, XI, 2865 

Mendel, The law of, XI, 2869 
Physical basis of, XI, 2860 
Twins, XI, 2867 
Herschell, Caroline, VII, 1601 
Herzogovina, Woman suffrage in, VII, 

1605 
High School, The use of the, XI, 2747 
Highways and the state, II, 503 
Hindu Caste, II, 344 
Hindus, The ancient. III, 648, 650, 651, 
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History, Defined, I, 31 

Hobbes, "The Leviathan" of, II, 8G9 

Hoben, Allan, on The Cltv and Its Youth, 
X, 2409 

Hodge. Miss Margaret, report for Austra- 
lia, VII, 1037 

Holy Alliance, The, I, 145, 152, 235, 237. 
240; III, 707, 723 

"Holy Roman Empire," The, I, 72, 74 

Home 

A safeguard for youth, X, 2473 

And the delinquent girl, X, 2486 

And the community, Xll, 3075 

Child In the, XII, 3083-3105 

Education and the, XII, 3075 

Protection of the, XII, 3125, 3135 

Public health and, XII, 3078 
Home Making, XII, 3068, 3070 

A partnership, XI, 2921 

Hospitality, XII, 3072 
Homes, Energy-budgets for, IX, 2391 
Hookworm disease, IX, 2278 
Hospitality, XII, 3072 
House fly, IX, 2333 
Household accounts, XII, 3062 
Household management, XII, 3008, 3016 
Housekeeper, The ideal, IX, 2394 
Housekeeping, XII, .3030 

Air supply. Control of, XII, 3035 

caeanliness, XII, 3040 

Clothing, XII, 3045 

Dietetics, XII, 3050 

Domestic service, XII, 3063 

Efficiency methods. XII, 3031 

Furnishing, XII, 3033 

Pood, XII, 3048-3063 

Household accounts, XII, 3062 

Overfeeding, XII, 3061 
House of Commons, I, 179, 182 
House of Lords, Tlie, I, 157 
House of Bepresentatives, Federal, VI, 
1365 



Speaker, The, VI, 1376 
Housework, Standardizing, IX, 2387 
Housing 

Air supply, XII, .3021 

Economic aspects of, xn, 3016 

Heating, XII, 3028 

Light, XII, 3022 

Plumbing. XII, 3026 

Public health and, IX, 2319 

Sanitary needs, XII, 3019 

Water supply, XII, 3029 

Howe, Julia Ward, XI, 2730 
Humanity, Ill-bred 
Evidence of. XI, 2855 
"Jukes Family," XI, 2856 
"Kallikak Family," XI, 2856 
"Zero Family," XI, 2856 
Hundred, The, IV, 899 
Hungary, Woman suffrage In, VII, 1606 
Hunt, Harriot K,, first woman to practice 

medicine, VII, 1650 
Hutchinson, Mistress Ann, VH, 1642 
Husband 
Absolute right over children, XII, 2959 
Authority over wife's real estate and 

rentals, Vm, 1923 

Cause for divorce from wife. VIU, 1912 
Control over wife's liberty, vm, 1937 
Control over wife's personal property, 
VIII, 1930 
Equal inheritance from each other, Vni, 

1931 
Inherit equally from deceased child, 
Vin, 1932 

Legally competent as witness against 
wife. VIII, 1939 
Liability for expense for wife and child, 

VIII, 1933 
Punishment for wlfe-desertlon or non- 
support, VIII, 1945 ^^ 
Right to levy on wife's property, Vill, 

1926 

Surplus property jointly acquired, vm, 
1929 
Hygiene, Nerve, II, 490 



Iceland, Woman suffrage In, VII, 1625 
Idaho, Child labor in, X, 2448 

See also under Woman Suffrage 
Illegitimate Children, X, 2622 

Illinois, State care of the unfortunate in, 
X, 2r>so 
Sec also under Clilld Labor; Factory In- 
spection; Llmltid Suffrage: State 
School S.vMiciiiH; Township; Wonmn's 
Woi-k, T.iiwH AtTorthiK: Women n.s Viic- 
tory limiicctoi-n; Women iiH Court Olllcc 
Ibil.U-rs; Wnnicu nx Ilolilcia of Polltlcnl 
OIHcok; \V..iiiiri nn State Charitable 
Boards; iiud Woman Suffrage 



Illinois Compromise. The, 17, 959 
Illiteracy, IX, 2:;s2 
Iliiteratea, Table of. X, 2435 

Immigrant Education Society, The, Z, 

2001 

Immigrant Protective League, X, 2S94 
Immigration Restriction League, X, 2587 
Impeaohment, V, 12-10 
"Implied Powers," VI. 142G 

India, Wouino suffrage In. VII. 1639 
See also under Cities, Growth of; and 
Woman Suffrage 
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Indian tribes and the U. S. government. 
Ill, 607 

Indiana, Cbildven's court in, X, 25G6 
See also under Cliild Labor; Industrial 
Kducation; State School Systems; Un- 
fortunate, State Care of the; Women as 
Serai-Clerical Office Holders; Women, 
Closing Hour for Work of; Women on 
State Charitable Boards; and Woman 
Suffrage 

Indians, Number of, before discovery of 

America, I, 213 
Industrial (3o-operation, III, 674, 679 
Industrial education, XI, 2752 

In Gary, Indiana, XI, 2764 

In Iowa and Minnesota, XI, 2768 

Newer aspects of, XI, 2764 
Industrial Schools, V, 1297 
Industrial Welfare Commissions, in, XI, 
2687 

California, XI, 2687 

Ohio, XI, 2687 

Oregon, XI, 2687 

Washington, XI, 2687 

Wisconsin, XI, 2687 
Inebriates, X, 2360 

Hospitals for, X, 2561 
Infant mortality, IX, 2303 
Infantile paralysis, IX, 2279 
Infirm, Care of the aged and, X, 2533 

See under Unfortunate, State Care of 
Influenza, IX, 2279 
Immigrant, The 

And education, X, 2617 

And justice, X, 2610 

Children of, X, 2612 

Girl, Protecting the immigrant, X, 2651 

Investor, The immigrant, X, 2606 

Needs in America, His, X, 2590 

Nurse, The district, X, 2603 

Safeguarding, X, 2584 

Schemes for defrauding, X, 2609 

Societies for, X, 2594, 2595, 2601, 2605 

Women travelers among, X, 2603 

Women workers among, X, 2592 



Immigration, VI, 1440 

Probable effects of, X, 2589 

Restriction of, X, 2587 
Initiative, The 

Danger in connection with, VI, 1533 

Effect of, VI, 1546 

Experience of, in Oregon, VI, 1544 

Reason for VI, 3538. 1545 

Switzerland, In, I, 135 

Theory of, VI, 1531 

Innocent VIII, Bull of, VII, 1591 
Insano, The, X, 2550 

Causes of insanity, X, 2551 

Number of, X, 2550 

Insects and diseases, IX, 2332 

Intemperance, X, 2573 

Interior, Department of the, VI, 1409 

International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, VIII, 2050 

International Council of Women, VII, 1675 
International law. III, 641, 694, 698, 699 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 

VII, 1674, 1676 
Interstate Commerce Act, VIII, 1893 
Interstate Commerce Commission, The, VI, 

1440 
Interstate relations, VIII, 1880 
Iowa 
And voluntary movement, II, 391 
Instances of early justice in, IV, 956 
See also under Child Labor; Industrial 

Education; Unfortunate, State Care of 

the; Women as Court Office Holders; 

Women Expressly Excluded from Office: 

Women on State Charitable Boards; and 

Woman Suffrage 

Iroquois, The, I, 214 

Squaw, The, among the, VII, 1641 
Isle of Man, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1616 
Italy, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1626 

See also under Cities, Growth of; 
Divorce; and Woman Suffrage 



James I of England, I, 187; III, 557 
James II, King of England, I, 196 
Japan, III, 733 
Japanese Empire, Commodore Perry in. 

the, 11, 319 
Jefferson, Thomas 

And the Monroe Doctrine, I, 252 

On customs. III, 613 
John, King of England. I, 169, 170, 176 
Judges, The county, IV, 977 



Judges, The recall of, VT, 1548 
Roosevelt. Theodore, on. VI, 1548 
Taft, Wm., on, VI, 1549 

Judiciary, The federal, VI, 1375 
Supreme Court, The, VI, 1375 

Judson, Harry Pratt, on American Poli- 
tics, III, 757 

Junior Order of Mechanics, The, X, 25S7 

Jurisprudence, Province of, III, 564 

Jury System, The, III, 571 
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Administration of. III, 578 
Department of, VI, 1405 
Primitive, III, 580 
Justinian Code, The, I, 70 
Juvenile Court, TIic, V, 1180; X, 2500. 
2585-2567 

Chicago, in, IX, 2125 
Payment of mothers for care of children, 
IX, 2128 
Juvenile offender, The, and the police sta- 
tions, X, 2503 
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Dance halls, X, 2490 
"Movies," The. X, 2494 
Need of Improving living conditions, 
2475 

Obligation of the city to its youth. 
2406 
Supervised play. X, 2498 
Street Trades, Dangers of, X, 2499 
Juvenile Protective Association, The, 
2505 

Constructive work of the. X, 2512 
How to start one, X, 2516 
Results of its investigations, X, 2506 
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Kansas, Child labor In. X, 2448 
See also under Woman suffrage 

Kelley, Florence, on Factory Inspection, 
XI, 2675 

Kellor, Frances A,, on the Woman Immi- 
grant, X, 2584 



Kentucky, Child labor in, X, 2448, 2449 
See also under Women expressly exclu- 
ded from ofiBce; Women on state char- 
itable boards; and Woman suffrage 

Kindergarten, The. II, 468; XI, 2757 

Kings, Early English, m, 546 

Kinship of Baces, I, 76 



Labor Camps, X, 2594 

Laissez Faire in England and in the 

United States, II, 363 
Lake-dwellers, I, 91, 88 
Land, The, and the State, I, 66 

Law, I, 78; III, 692-697 

A variety of meanings of, III, 655 

And equity, III, 571 

And ethics. III, 681 

And Justice, I, 82 

And liberty. III, 534, 579 

And religion, III, 651 

And the State, I, 77 

Archaic, I, 52 

Contradictory views of, III, 580 

Definition of, III, 535, 538, 663 

Due process of, V, 1258 

Injustice of positive. Ill, 566 

Not sovereign. III, 616 

Obedience to. III, 669 

Origin of, III, 682 

Political freedom In relation to, I, 81 

Science of. III, 536 

Supremacy of. III, 022 
Laws to promote education and health, 

III, 074 
League of American Hunioipalities, VI, 
1550, 1508 

California. In, VI, 1500, 1.5nS 

National Longue. Tlu', VI, 1001, 1570 

State IpaguoH. VI, 15r,4) 

Wisconsin, lu, VI, 1500 
Leagues, Swiss, I, 117 



Legal Aid Society, XII, 3136, 3146 
Legal Separation, Cause? for, VIII, 1905 

Legislation 

Effect of direct. VI, 1546 

How to assist, Vin, 2100 
Legislative Function, Locke on. m, 564 

Legislative Reference Department, VI, 
1551 
McCarthy, Dr. Charles, and, VI, 1553. 
1564 
Legislators, Type of, V, 1250 

Legislatures 
And local governments, IV. 854 
Control by, IV^«5 
Interference. rV, 867 
New York City, In, IV, 868 

Leprosy, IX, 2279 

Liberal Immigration League, The, X. 2.~,S7 
Libraries, FYee travellug, n, 472, 474 
Library of Congress, The, VI, 1441. 1456 
Lieutenant, The county, IV, 904 
Life Saving Servioe, The, VI, 1419 
Lincoln, Abraham, declaration favoring 
political eijualltj' for women, VII, 1602 
Limited Suffrage lu 

Cnnnila. VII, 182S 

llllll„ls. VII, ISL'O 

British Honduras. VII, 1828 

New Brunswick, VII, 1S2S 
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Lindsey, Judge, on Woman suffrage, XII, 
2990 

Liquor interests. The, and our youth, X, 
2490 

Liquor Traffic, The 

Control of, V, 1304 

Economic question. An, VII, 1775 

Fears three things, VII, 1765 

New Zealand, In, VII, 17GS 

Organized, VII, 1760 
Lobhy, The, V, 1257 
Local government, IV, 797-S53 

See under Government, Local 
Local Option, V, 1305 
Locke on Law, III, 647, 664 



Lockwood, Belva, VII, 1C51 
Lodging House, Municipal, V, 1182 
Lollard, II, 425 

Los Angeles Charter, The, IV, 1004 
Louisiana, Child labor in, X, 244S 
See also under State school systems; 

Women as factory inspectors: Women 

excluded from office of notary public; 

and Woman suffrage 
Lovejoy, Owen R., on Child Labor, X, 

2422 
Luther, Martin, on women, VII, 1592 
Lycurgus, II, 403, 409 
Lyon, Mary, VII, 1601, 1049 
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MacGregor, Ford H., on Practical Poli- 
tics, IV, V, VI 
Machiavelli on Monarchies, III, 591 
Machine, The Political, VI, 14S4 
Macy, Jesse, on Political Science, I, II, 

III 
Madison on theory of separation of powers, 

IV, S24 
Magna Gharta 
And the United States, I, 170 
Great Charter, The, III, 543, 547 
Origin of, III, 359 
Section of, I, 177 
Maine granted married women control of 
own property, VII, 1602 
See also under Child Labor; Women as 
factory inspectors; Women as court of- 
ficeholders; Women as semi-clerical of- 
ficeholders; Women expressly excluded 
from office; Women excluded from offict- 
of notary public; Women on state char- 
itable boards; and Woman suffrage 
Maine, Sir Henry, III, 648, 650, 651, 652, 

668 
Majorities 
Right of, n, 354 
Tyranny of, 11, 349, 352 
Malaria, IX, 2280 
Mambre, Zenobe, I, 213 
Man, Aristotle's definition of, I, 67 
Mangeret, Marie, VII, 1610 
Manhood Suffrage 
Colonies, In the, VII, 1694, 1899 
Negroes and, VII, 1709 
Theories of, VII, 1716 
United States, In the, VII, 1687 
Universal, VII, 1703 
Mann, Horace, XI, 2754 
Manufactures, Bureau of, VI, 1440 



Mark, The German, IV, 892 
Marriage 
Age of women at, XII, 2952 
Legal age for, VIII, 1902 
Regulation of in various states, XI, 2888 
Mary, Queen of England, I, 182 
Maryland, Child labor in, X, 2449 
See also under Public school laws; State 
school systems: Women as holders of 
political offices; and Woman suffrage 
Massachusetts 
Colonial government of, V, 1217 
Laws for illiterates in, X, 2617, 2618 
Night schools in, X, 2618 
See also under Child labor; Colonial gov- 
ernment; Factory inspection; Poor re- 
lief; Public school laws; Unfortunate, 
state care of; Women as court office- 
holders; Women as semi-clerical office- 
holders; Women, closing hour for work 
of; Women expressly excluded from of- 
fice; Women excluded from office of no- 
tary public; Women on state charitable 
boards; and Woman suffrage 
Massachusetts Company, The, III, 612 

Mathews, Shailer, on Social Waste. X. 
2415 

Matilda, Queen of England, I, 165 
Mayflower Compact, The, I, 193 
Mayor, The, V, 1121, 1139 
Veto power, V, 1140 

McCarthy, Dr. Charles, on legislative pro- 
cedure, V, 1242 

MoKeever, Wm. A,, on Child Welfare, 
XII, 3083 

Mead, Lucretia Ames, on Peace and Ar- 
bitration, XI, 2715 

Measles, IX, 2281 

Meat, IX, 2327 
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Mediation, XI, 2727 

Men, Difference between women and, XII, 
2996 

Mendel, The law of, XI, 2869 

Michigan, Child labor In, X, 2449 
See also under State BChool systems; Un- 
fortunate, State care of the; Woman's 
work. Laws affecting; Women as fac- 
tory inspectors; Women as holders of 
political offlcis; Women as semi-clerical 
office holders; Women expressly esrclu- 
ded from office; Women on state char- 
itable boards; and Woman suffrage 

Military Academy of the United States, 
VI, 1419 

Militia, The, V, 1303 

MUk, IX, 2326 

Mill, John Stuart, VII, 1615 
On liberty, II, 411 
On subjection of women, XII, 2953 

Mineral resources. Conservation of, VI, 

1438 
Ministers of the United States, VI, 1417 
Minnesota, Child labor in, X, 2448, 2449 
See also under Industrial education; 

Women as factory inspectors; Women 

as semi-clerical oflBce holders; Women 

expressly excluded from office; Women 

on state charitable boards; and Woman 

suffrage 
"Misses' Schools," XI, 2743 
Mississippi, Child labor in, X, 2447, 2448 
See also under Women expressly excluded 

from office; and Woman suffrage 
Missouri, Child labor in, X, 2448 
See also under Unfortunate, State care 

of; Women as holders of political office; 

Women as semi-clerical office holders; 

Women on state charitable boards; and 

Woman suffrage 
Monarchs, English, subject to decrees of 

Parliament, III, 555 
Monarch, Power of a, incapable of legal 

limitation, III, 692 
Monarchies, Machlayelli on, III, 591 



Money Order Service, The, VI, 1433 
Monopolies, Industrial, II, 502 
Monroe Message, The, I, 248 
Monroe Doctrine, The, I, 238, 249 254- 
III, 723 ■ 

Montesquieu on theory of separation of 
powers, IV, 824 

M^re, Mrs. Philip N., on women's clubs, 

XII, 3116 
Moot, The early English, I, 54 
Morality common among Asiatics, II, 340 
More, Sir Thomas, I, 187; II, 415 
Morgarten, Battle of, I, 104, 109 
Mortality Statistics, IX, 2259 
Mothers 

Chief person. The, I, 48 

Legal status of, VII, 1609 

Pension law, X, 2475 

Right to share in children's earnings 
VIII, 1933 

Mothers' Pension Law, The, X, 2475 

Motion pictures, X, 2404; XI, 2£'02 

Mott, Luoretia, VII, 1603, 1655 

Municipal 

Administration, V, 1120 

Budget, V, 1143 

Health service, IX, 2337 

Housekeeping, IX, 2211 

Lodging house, V, 1182 

Markets, V, 1173, 1193 

Municipal Council of Paris accords votes 
to women, VII, 1013 

Municipal League, The National, V, 1561 

Municipal IKeference Bureau, VI, lori3, 

1563 

Municipal Suffrage, Growth of, VTI, 1791 
Municipalities 

And legislative interference, IV, S67 

And the gas supply, II, 507 
Municipalities, League of American, VI, 
1556, 1508 

State leagues, VI, 1360 

National, The, VI, 1561 
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Napoleon, Policy of, I, 120-128 

Nation, Deflned, I, 30 

National Alliance of Legal Aid Sooietioa, 
XIl, 3102 

National banks, VI, 1429 

National Child Labor Committee, X, 2I'2S. 
2I.'I7, 2145, 2453; XII, .'1121 
LeglslntlOD Since its formation, X, 2-147 
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orminlzatlou and co-operation with, X, 
•Jl.->i 
Quarterly bulletin, Its, X, 2452 
I'nlforiu child labor laws. Its, X, 2450 
National Civio Federation, XII, 3121 
National Council of Women, VII, 1GT5 
National Education Association, XII, 3121 
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National Prison ZeiboT Association, XII, 
3121 

National "Woman Suffrage Association, 
Vn, 1606 

National Women's Trade Union League, 
VII, 1679; XI, 2913 
Platform of, XI, 2925 
Results accomplished by, XI, 2926 

Nationality and State Sovereignty, III, 
622 

Naturalization, VIII, 18S9 

Naval Academy of the United States, VI, 
1420 

Navy Department of, VI, 1406 
Cost of the, VI, 1430 
Number of vessels in the U. S. Navy, 
VI, 1430 

Nebraska, Closing hour for working 
women in, XI, 2699 
See also under Child labor; Women as 
holders of political offices ; Women as 
semi-clerical office holders; Women, 
closing hour for work; Women on state 
charitable boards; and Woman suffrage 

Negro, United States government and the, 
III, 611 

Negroes and suffrage, VII, 1709 
Fifteenth Amendment, The. VII, 1711 
"Grandfather clauses,*' VII, 1713 

Neig-hliorhood Civic Club, Constitution of, 

XI, 27S5 
Nervous diseases, II, 487, 491 

Netherlands, Woman suffrage in the, VII, 
1627 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Neurasthenia, II, 491 
Nevada, Child labor in, X, 2447, 2448 
See also under Women expressly excluded 
from office; and Woman suffrage 
New England Confederation, VI, 1329 
New England, Local government in, I, 222 
See also under Child labor; Factory In- 
spection; Poor relief; Unfortunate, state 
care of the; Town; and Town govern- 
ment 

New Hampshire, Child labor in, X, 2448, 

2449 
See also under Factory inspection ; 

Women expressly excluded from office; 

and Woman suffrage 
New Jersey, Child labor in, X, 2448 
See also under Unfortunate, State care 

of the; Women as court office holders; 

Women as holders of political offices; 

and Woman suffrage 

Newshoys 
Effect of work on health, X, 2434 
Number of, X, 2428 



New York City, V, 1051 
Municipal docks in, V, 1197 
See also under Legislatures ; and Poor 
relief 

New York (State), Almshouse regulations 
in, X, 2541 
Administration of, X, 2687 
Children's Court in, X, 2566 
Workmen's compensation in, XI, 2684 
See also under Child labor; Factory in- 
spection; State school syHtems; Town- 
ship; Unfortunate, State care of the; 
Women's work, Laws affecting; Women 
as factory inspectors; Women as holders 
of political offices ; Women as semi- 
clerical office holders; Women, closing 
hour for work; Women on state char- 
itable boards; and Woman suffrage 

New World, Local government in the, I, 
217 

New Zealand, Woman suffrage in, VII, 
1637 
See also under Liquor traffic; and Woman 
suffrage 

Nicholas, Anna E,, on the Administration 
of tlie City, IX, 2143 

Nightingale, Florence, VII, 1601 

Night work for children, X, 2437, 2440. 
2443 

Nomination, Method of party, VI, 1470 
Convention, By, VI. 1472 
Direct Primary, By, VI, 1473 
Petition, By, VI, 1474 
Two-thirds rule. The, VI, 1513 
Unit rule. The, VI, 1512 

Normans, The, I, 162; II, 425 

North America, Original settlers of, I, 209 

North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, X, 2595, 2605 

North Carolina, Child labor in, X, 2448 
See also under Women expressly ex'cluded 
from office; Women excluded from office 
of notary public; and Woman suffrage 

Noith Dakota, Child labor in, X, 2448, 
2449 

See also under Women expressly excluded 
from office; and Woman suffrage 
Norway, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1627, 
1631 

See also under Woman suffrage 

No-Vote-No-Tax Movement, The, VIII, 
2072 
Historic sanction for, VIII, 2079 
Not an aristocratic movement, VIII, 2077 
No legal sanction for, VIII, 20S2 
No-Vote-No-Tax League of Illinois. VIII, 
2093 
Strategic position of the, VIII, 2083 

Nurse, The district, X, 2603 
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Oakley, Imogen B., on The Ideal City, 

IX, 2211 
Oberlin College, VII, 1601, 1650 
Offenses flRainst women, Penalty for, 

VIII, l[14t;-l'J79 

Ohio, Industrial welfare commissions, XI, 
2U87 

See also under Child labor; Unfortunate, 
State care of the; Factory inspection; 
Woman's work. Laws affecting; Women 
as factory inspectors; Women as court 
office holders; Women as holders of 
political offices; Women expressly ex- 
cluded from office; Women on state 
charitable boards; and Woman suffrage 



Oklahoma, Child labor in, X, 2447, 2448 
Sec also under Women as holders of po- 
litical offices; Women on state chari- 
table boards; and Woman suffrage 

Open Air schools, XI, 2769 

Opinion, Public, in, 676 

Oregon, Industrial welfare commissions, 
XI, 2687 
See also under Child labor; Unfortunate 
State care of the; Initiative; Referen- 
dum; Short ballot; Women, closing hour 
for work; Women, Working hours of; 
and Woman suffrage 



Padroni, X, 2615 

Pageant, Education through, XI, 2836 

Panama Canal, a part of United States, 
VIII, 1887 

Pankhurst, Mrs., VII, 1681 
Parcels Post, The, VI, 1434 
Parents' Associations, XI, 2777 
Parish, The, IV, 876, 886 
Vil'ginia, In, IV, 902 

Parks, V, 1152 

Parliament 

Colonies' demand for representation in, 
I 232 

English, in 1625, I, 184 

Simon's, IV, 895 

Under the Stuarts, I, 188, 191 

Victories of English, I, 186 
Parties, Political, II, 397 

And the Constitution, VI, 1356 

Early opposition to, VI, 1478 

Existing, VI, 1465 

Functions of, VI, 1481 

Minor, VI, 1483 

Necessity of, VI, 1463, 1482 

Party Challengers, VI, 1521 
Party government, VII, 1724 

Party organization, VI, 1467 
Caucus, The, VI, 1470, 1472 
Convention, The, VI, 1470, 1472 
Motliiids of nomination, VI, 1470, 1472 
Primary, The, VI, 1471, 1473 

Patents, VI, 1436 

Pawnshops, Municipal, In Germany, V, 
1104 

Peek, Mary Gray, on Woman Suffrage in 
the United States, VII, 1641 

Pellagra, IX, 2282 



Penal and reformatory institutions, Chief 
service of, V, 1292 

Pennsylvania, Early county plan in, rv. 
953 

Principles upwn which its government 
was based. Ill, 632 
See also under Child labor; Factory in- 
spection; Unfortunate. State care of 
the; Township; Women as holders of 
political offices; Women, closing hour 
for work; Women on state charitable 
boards; and Woman suffrage 

People, The will of the, II, 498; m, 597 

Pensions in the United States, VI, 1447 

People's Party, The, VI, 14S3 

Pestalozzi, Letter to a woman, II, 436, 
440 

Pestalozzi, n, 437 

Peterloo massacre, VII, 1600 

Peterson, Florence Bennett, on Equal 
Suffrage, VII, 1786 

Petition, Nomination by, VI, 1474 

Philadelphia, Poor relief in, X, 2538 

Philanthropic agencies, XI, 279S 

Philippines, Government of the, VI, 1411 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Pinchot, Gifford, VI, 1438 
Plague, IX, 22S3 
Plato, II, 286. 32,\ 413 

■■lU'iniblic" of. II, 414 

Tivu-liing of, II, 332 
Platform, The party. VI, 1513 
Play, Supervised, X, 2408 
Playground movement In 

England. XI, lITii.'. 

(Jeruinny. XI. 27!t2 

Munlclpniltles. XI, 2.<!10 

United States, XI, 2798 
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Playgrounds 

Equipment of, XI, 2817 

Games in, XI, 2822 

Organization for, XI, 2828 

Plan for, XI, 2813 

Social serTice of, XI, 2828 

Specialized activities in, XI, 2823 

StaCE, The, XI, 2820 

Storytellers, XI, 2833 
Plumbing, XII, 3026 
Pneumonia, IX, 2287 
Poland, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1607 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Police 

Adminirtratlon, V, 1132, 1147 

And the social evil, X, 2629 

Power, V, 1304 
Political Corruption, I, 203 
Political Economy defined, I, 33, 36 
Political Equality Association, VII, 1679 
Political Parties and the Constitution, VI, 
1356 

See also under Parties, and Party govern- 
ment, and Party organization 
Political System of America based on 
principle of separation of governmental 
powers, VI, 1481 
Political Science 

Definition of, I, 31-3S 

Divisions of, IV, 797 

Study of, XII, 3128 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, III, 648 
Poor Helief in 

Boston, X, 2538 

Brooklyn, X, 2538 

Buffalo, X, 2539 

Philadelphia, X, 2538 
Populist Party, The, VI, 1483 
Porto Bico, Government of, VI, 1411 
Portugal, Woman suffrage in, VII, 1631 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Postal Savings Banks, VI, 1451 
Postal Service, The, VI, 1431 
Postal System, The, and the state, II, 503; 

III. 675 
Post Office Department, VI, 1405 
Potter, Frances Squire, on The Public 

School, XI, 2738 
Power, Balance of, in England, I, 160, 

181 
PowGrs 

Division of between federal and state 
governments, Iv, 813 

Distribution of, IV, 822, 851 

Madison's view of separation of, IV, 824 

Theory of separation of, IV, 814, 823 
President of the United States, VI, 1373 

Appointments of the. VI, 1394 

Cabinet of the, VI, 1401 

Election of the, VI, 1490, 1515 
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Enforcement of laws by the, VI, 1393 

Foreign, affairs. Conduct of, by, VI, 1397, 
1400, 1413 

Foreign representatives. Recognition of, 
by, VI, 1309, 1413 

Message of the, VI, 1391 

Military powers of the, VI, 1400 

Power of. VI, 1303, 1396, 1412 

Removals by the, VI, 139S 
Primary, The, VI, 1470, 1471, 1473 

Expenses of, VI, 1489 
Prime Minister, The, I, 154 
Primrose League, The, VII, 1617 
Printing Ofloe of the United States, VI, 

1441, 1454 
Prisons, V, 1293 

Contract system, V, 1306 

Elmlra Reformatory, V, 1307 

For women, V, 1305 
Professional schools open to women, VIII, 

2006 
Probation officers, X, 2560 
Progressive party, VI, 1467 

And Woman suffrage, VII, 1681 
Prostitution, X, 2648 

Protecting Children, Why women are in- 
terested in, X, 2472 
Protective Agency for Women and Chil- 
dren, XII, 3136 
Prussia, Growth of cities in, V, 1070 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Public Health, V, 1290 

Air in relation to, IX, 2322 

And the home, XII, 3078 

Diseases, Communicable, IX, 2262, 2271 

Pood and, IX, 2326 

Housing and, IX, 2319 

Insects and, IX, 2332 

Mortality statistics, IX, 2259 

Quarantine, IX, 2284 

Sewage disposal, IX, 2315 

Vital statistics, IX, 2257 

Water and ice as vehicles of disease, IX, 
2312 

Public Health Service, The, VI, 1418 

Public lands and forests, V, 1300 

Public morals, V, 1291 

Public press. Evils of the, X, 2470 

Public safety, V, 1289 

Public school. The, XI, 2738 

Colonial period. In the, XI, 2739 

Rhode Island, In, XI, 2742 

Vocational training in the grades, XI, 
2758 
Public school laws 

Maryland, In, XI, 2742 

Massachusetts, In, XI, 2741 
Puerperal Septicaemia, IX, 2287 
Puritans. The, IV, 896 
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Rabies, IX, 2288 

Raoe-oultiire 
How promoted, XI, 2881 
HumaDlty, Evidence of Ill-bred, XI, 2855 
Need for the study of, XI, 2854 

Race Questions, III, 750 

Railroads 
Regulation of, VI, 1440 
State control of, II, 504; III, 675 

Rasle, Father, I, 213 

Recall, The 

Effect of, VI, 1546 

Mode of operation, VI, 1535 

Of judges, VI, 1548 

Principle of, VI, 1535 

Reason lor, VI, 1538 
Reclamation Service, The, VI, 1438, 1451 

Recreation, Public 
And the nation, XI, 2807 
Athletic fields, XI, 2830 
Co-ordination of municipal departments 
for, XI. 2832 
Cost of, XI, 2830 
Dance halls, XI, 2804 
Democratization of administration of, 

yy 2837 

Function and value of, XI, 2790 
Gymnasiums, etc., XI, 2830 
In municipalities, XI, 2810 
In rural communities, XI, 2809 
In the state, XI, 2808 
Motion pictures, XI, 2802 
New types of, XI, 2834 
Pageant, The, XI, 2836 
Philanthropic agencies for, XI, 2798 
Playgrounds, XI. 2813-2828 
Possible developments of, XI, 2832 
Public provision for, XI, 2792 
Swimming pools, XI, 2830 
Theory ol play, XI, 2790 
Referendum, The 
And judicial decisions, VI, 1542 
Constitutional, The, V, 1225 
Danger in connection with, VI, 1533 
Development of, VI, 1526 
Effect of, VI, 1646 
In Oregon, VI, 1544 
In Switzerland, I, 135, 140 
Method of operation, VI, 1527 
Reason for, VI, 1538 

Reformation, The 
In England, I, 181; III, B51 
PrinclpleB of, I, 194 

Reformatories, V, 1204 
Reforms 

Economic, I, 204 

In the Swiss Cantons, I, 18Q 

Of 1832, I, 245 

Register of Deeds, The, IV, S7S 



Registration at polls, VI, 1497 

Law for, in New York State, VI, 1920 
Reign of Terror, The, II, 295 

Reinschmidt, Madame Euczalska, VII, 

1CU7 

Relapsing fever, IX, 2288 

Religion and Law, m, 651 

Religious Beliefs and the State, n, 432 

Rembaugh, Bertha, on Political Status of 
Woman In United States, VII, 1737 

Representation, Germ of political, VII. 

1687 

Representatives 
Apportionment of, VI, 1381 
Qualifications for federal, VI, 1365 
Rights of federal, VI, 1366 

Republican, VI, 1467 

Republics, Number in the New World. 
Ill, 728 

Revolution of 1688, I, 196 

Rhode Island, Towns in. IV, 923, 9.94 
See also under Cbild labor; Factory in- 
spection; Public schools; Women as fac- 
tory inspectors; Women expressly ex- 
cluded from office; Women on state 
charitable boards; and Woman suffrage 

Rioker, Marilla, VII, 1667 

Riley, Thomas J., on State Care of the 
Unfortunate, X, 2520 

Robins, Mrs. Raymond, on Trade-Union- 
ism for Women, XI, 2908 

Rogers, Natbaniel P., VH, 1602 

Roosevelt, Theodore, on The Recall of 
Judges. VI, 1548 

Rose, Ernestine, Vn, 1651 

Roses, Wars of the, I, 179, 181 

Rousseau 
On women, XII, 2965 
Social contract of, II, 376 

Rules, Committee on, VI, 13S9 

Rumbold, Charlotte, on Public Recreation, 
XI, 2790 

Rural Free Delivery, VI, 1433, 1448 

Rural government, IV, 859 
Neglected, IV, 859 

Throe b'pes of, in Cnited States, IV, 
889 ' 

Russian Empire, Government of the, in, 
532 
See nlso under Cities, Growtli of; Democ- 
racy; Sovereignty; and Woman suffrage 
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Saloon, The, X, 24S0 

And the social evil, X, 2628 
Sanctions, Definition of. III, 647 
Sanitary needs in housing, XII, 3019 
Sanitation, XII, 3019 

And civic righteousness, II, 478 

Effective, 11, 479 

Public, II, 476, 483, 486, 503 
Savings Banks, Municipal, V, 1194 
Scarlet fever, IX, 2291 
Schreiner, Olive, on the mother, XII, 2900 
Schools 

Academies, XI, 2746 

As recreation and social centers, XI, 
2772 

Elementary, XI, 27S3 

High. XI, 2747 

Kindergartens, XI, 2757 

Medical inspection of, V, 1151 

Needs of, IV, ; co 

Oi)en air, Xi, ?7(19 

Parents' asso, iations, XI, 2777 

Rural, IV, SUO 
School Suffrage, Growth of, VII, 1791 
Schwyz, I, 100, 100 
Schopenhauer on -woman, XII, 2967 
Secretary of State, Tlje, V, 1265 
Seduction, XII, 3150 
Segregation, X, 2628 
Selectmen, IV, 912, 932 
Self-government, local, of cities, IV, 870 

Characteristic of Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions, IV, 856 
Senate of the United States, VI, 1360, 
1378 

And political leadership, VI, 1380, 13S7 

Committees on conference, VI, 1389 

Powers of the, VI, 1361 

Quorum of the, VI, 1368 

Senator ^ 

Qualifications for, V, 1361 
Rights of, VI, 1361 
Seneca Falls, N. T., First woman's rights 

convention at, VII, 1603, 1652, 1655 
Separation of Powers, Theory of, IV, 814, 
823 
Madison's view of, IV, 824 
Montesquieu on the, IV, 824 

Serfs, I, 59, 61 ^ ^ . „„ 

And slaves. Difference between, I, bO 

Sex 

Determination of, XI, 2872 
Shaw, Rev. Anna Howard, VII, 1673 
Sheriff, The, IV, ss^, 90O, 971 

Norman, The, IV, 900 
Shire, The, IV, 882, 899 



Sick, Care of the, X, 2543 

Sherman Anti-trust Law, The, VI, 1440 

Act of 1890, Vm, 1803 
Short Ballot, The, IV, 983, 998; VI, 1511 

Oregon Man, The, IV, 1001 
Silesia, Woman sufErage In, VII, 1613 
Slavery 

Origin of. II, 301 

Rights, II, 305 
Smallpox, IX, 2290 

Smithsonian Institution, The, VI, 1441, 

1455 
Social Compact, The, IV, 802, 806 
Social Control, III, 689 
Social Evil, The, X, 2622 

And Clime, X, 2640 

And tlie police. X, 2629 

Commercialized business, A, X, 2623 

Legislation for, X, 2651 

Not a necessary evil, X, 2625 

Saloon and the, X, 2028 

Segregation, X, 2628 

Social life. Changes in, XII, 3012 
Social Waste 

Effects of on children, X, 2430 

In criminals, X, 2418 

In social defectives, X, 2418 

Of human energy, X, 2416 

Of human life, X, 2416 

What is meant by, X, 2415 
Socialism, II, 511 

Socialist Lahor Party, The, VI, 1483 
Socialist Propaganda, Laws for putting 

down the, 11, 381 
Sociology, Definition of, I, 33, 36 
Somerville, Mary, VII, 1001 
South Africa, Woman suffrage in, VII, 
1638 

See also under Woman suffrage 
South, Colonization in the, IV, 901 

South Carolina, Child labor in, X, 2448 
See also under Factory inspection; 
Women as semi-clerical oflBce holders; 
Women expressly excluded from office; 
and Woman suffrage 
South Dakota, Child labor in, X, 2448 
See also under Women as holders of 
political offices; Women on state char- 
itable boards; and Woman suffrage 

Sovereign and subject, not in United 

States government. III, 597 
Sovereignty, IV, 805; VIII, 1865 

Asiatic idea of. III, 586 

Exercise of, IV, 820 

In France under the Bourbons, III, 593 

In relation of state to state. III, 636 

In Russia. Ill, 606 
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In the people, IV, 806 
In tlie western or democratic state, III, 

588, 597 
Of tlie state. III, 598, 637, 622 
Parliamentary, lH, 605 
Sovereigns, Rights of, I, 100 
Spain, War of United States with, III, 
721 

See also under Cities, Growth of; and 
Woman suffrage 
Spartan Brotherhood, The, II, 405 
Speaker, The 
In state legislatures, V, 1251 
In the federal government, VI, l.'JTl, 
1382 
Spencer, Herbert, on woman, XII, 2966 
Squire, Belle, on No-Vote-No-Tax Move- 
ment, VIII, 2072 

Stamp Aot Congress, The, VI, 1330 
Stanton, Elizaheth Cady, VII, 1603, 1655, 

1670 
Star Chamher, The, I, 180; III, 551 
State, A, Vin, 1865 

Federal state. A, VIII, 1867 
State Administration 

Attorney-General, The, V, 1267 

Auditor, The, V, 1267 

Executive, The, V, 1231, 1248 

Executive Department, The, V, 1278 

Governor, The, V, 1261, 1262, 1281 

In regard to highways, II, 503 

In regard to postal system, telegraph and 
telephone service, II, 503; III, 675 

Judiciary, The, V, 1245, 1272 

Lieutenant-Governor, The, V, 1265 

Other officers, V, 1268 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, V, 
1268 

Treasurer, The, V, 1266 
State and Government, I, 45 

Constitutions, V, 1206, 1220 

State, boards and commissions, V, 1269; 
IX, 2336 

State care of the unfortunate 
See under Unfortunate, State care of 

State corruption, IV, 868 

State, Death penalty in the. III, 693 

State, Definition of the, I, 42, 44, 81; 

IV, 800, 817 
American, The, II, 392 
An end rather than a means, II, 354 
And voluntary associations, II, 493, 496, 
407 

Democratic theory of the, I, 195 
DiffGrtmce between Asiatic and western, 

II, 838, 380 
Feudal, The. I, 50, 01, 68 
Gjirner, G. W., on the, IV, 804 
Hellenic idea of the, I, 35 



State — Continued 
Nature of the, 11, 397 
Origin of the, I. 56; II, 284, 398 
Military, The, I, 51 
Primitive, The, I, 50 
Primitive village. The, I, 56 
Plato's ideal of. II, 286 
Spartan, The. II, 402, 409 
Stuart theory of the, I, 195 

State Functions, V, 1288 

Crime, Kelatlng to, V, 1292 

Defectives and dependents, care of. V. 
1298 

Economic, V, 1300-1302 

Education, 11, 402, 497; V, 1298 

Police power, V, 1288 

Regulation of corporations, trades. In- 
dustries, etc., V, 1301, 1802 
State government 

History of. V, 1201, 1216 

Organization of, V, 1230 

Without distinct governing agencies, I, 
50 

State Judiciary, The, V, 1245 

Administration of justice, V, 1272 

Civil cases, V, 1275 

Criminal cases, V, 1276 

Equity cases, V, 1275 

Judges of higher courts, V, 1247 

Punishment for crime, V, 1277 
State Legislature, The, V, 1236 

Committees of, V, 1239, 1253, 1257 

Organization of, V, 1238 

Powers of, V, 1243. 1259 

Procedure of, V, 1240 

Sessions of, V, 1237 
State Militia, The, V, 1303 
State obligations, V, 1213, 1^7 
State police functions, V, 1289 

Peace and order. V, 1289 

Public health, V, 1290 

Public morals, V, 1291 

Public safety, V, 1289 

State powers, V, 1215, 1228 

State prisons, V, 1293 

State rights as members of the Union, V, 
1211, 1212 

State school systems in 

California, Xt, 2745 

Georgia, XI, 2745 

Illinois, XI, 2746 

ludiann, Xl 2T45 

Louisiana, XI, 2745 

Maryland, XI, 274S 

Michigan, XI, 2745 

New York, XI, 2745 
State, The Anti-, II, 382 
State, The Department of, VI, 1402 
State, The Federnl, IV, 831, 838, 842 
State nnlversltJrs. V, 1299 

Open lo girls, VIII, 2004 
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states 

Admission of new, V, 1227 

Colonial origins of, V, 1202 

Powers of the, VIII, 1897 

Several states. Tbc, IV, 832 

Two sorts of. III, 639 
States, Powers of the 

Contracts, Impairment of, VIII, 1898 

Implied prohibitions, VIII, 1S09 
State Sovereignty, III, .598, 637 

And nationality. III, 622 
Status, Law of, I, 66 
Stephen, King of England, I, 165 
Stephen, Sir J, F,, III, 6S0, 691 
Stevenson, Katherine Lent, on the Liquor 

traffic, VII, 1760 
Stone, Mrs. lucy, VII, 1664, 1666 
Stuarts, The 

Divine rights under, I, 191 

Political theory of, I, 188 

Theory of the state. I, 105 

Struggle between Parliament and, I, 191 
Suffrage, The, VI, 1495 

Qualifications iu early English towns, 
VII, 1688 

Theories of, VII, 1716 

Women and, VII, 1496, 1515; VIII, 2020- 
2024 

Universal, II, 358 

See also Equal suffrage; Full suffrage; 

and Woman suffrage 
Suffrage Organizations, National, VII, 
1678 

College Equal Suffrage League 

Equal Franchise Society 

Friends' Equal Rights Association 
Suffrage Statistics 

Equal, VII, 1787. 1808 

Full. VII, 1792, 1814 

Municipal, VII, 1791 
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School, VII, 1791 
Limited, VII, 1826 

Sumner, Dean Walter T., on Prevention 
of Vice, X, 2622 

Superintendents of Schools, IV, 979, 902; 
VIII, 2010 

Women in large cities and in the state. 
VIII, 2010 

Supervised play, X, 2498 

Superstition, an aid to government, II, 
311, 326 

Supreme Court of the United States, The 

VI, 1375 

Suttner, Baroness von, XI, 2733 
Sweden, Divorce in. X, 2890 

See also under Woman suffrage 
Swedish Woman Suffrage Association. 

VII, 1636 
Switzerland 

Aids the oppressed. Ill, 713 

And the Thirteen American Colonies, 
I, 95 

At close of Napoleonic wars, I, 113 

At end of Thirty Years' War, I, 112 

Democracy of, I, 88, 95-98, 132, 139 

Petition in, I, 141 

Prehistoric, I, 91 

Taxration in. III, 627 

Toleration in, I, 149 

See also under Education; Factory in- 
spection; Referendum; Toleration; and 
Woman suffrage 

Swiss Confederacy, The, I, 110 

Swiss Constitution, The, III, 622 

Swiss States, Self-government in, I, 95; 

III, 620 
Syphilis, XI, 2881 



Taft, William H., on the recall of judges, 

VI, 1549 
Taltot, Marion, on Household Manage- 
ment, XII, 3008 
Tax Commission, The, V, 1270 
Tax reforms, V, 1285 
Taxation of women, VII, 1598 
Taxes 

Franchise, V, 1147 

Kinds of, V, 1271 

On knowledge. III, 669 
Teachers' Federation, The, XI, 2780 
Telegraph, The, and the State, II, 503; 

ni, 675 
Tell, William, Legend of, I, 104, 107 
Territories, VIII, 1884 

Government of, VI, 1411 

Bepresented in Congress, VI, 1365 



Tertullian on women, VII, 1591 
Tetanus or Lockjaw, IX, 2292 
Theories of suffrage, VII, 1716 
Thirteenth Amendment, The, VIII, 1898 
Toleration 

In Switzerland, I, 149 

Science favorable to, II, 447 
Tories, The, I, 106, 202 
Torrens system, IV, 976, 991 
Totem, The, I, 52 
Town, The 

A national influence, IV, 927 

English, The, IV, 875 

Meeting, The town, FV, 911, 924 

New England, In, IV, 879, 898 

Offices of the. IV, 912 

Powers and functions of, IV, 910 

Warrant, The, IV, 926 
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Town ffovei'nraent 

And the citizen, IV, 918 

In German primitive comraunitlef^, IV, 
801 

In New EnRland, IV, 008, 023, 930, 034 

Oi-iRln of, IV, 874, 891 

Unfavorable conditions, IV, 017 
Township, The, I, 221; IV, 938 

Congressional, The, IV, 041, 042 

Cdunty-procinct type, IV, 945 

(Jorm of organization of, IV, 955 

Oeograplilcal, The, IV, 041 

Illinois Compromise, The, IV, 939 

Middle Atlantic, The, IV, 939 

New York, The, IV, 940 

Ordinance of 1785, IV, 954 

Pennsylvania, The, IV, 940 

Sfliool districts, IV, 940 

Southern and western, IV, 947, 954 

Township-county system, IV, 944, 953 

Township government 
Duke of York's Laws, IV, 951 
Early Dutch Settlement, IV, 049 

Trachoma, IX, 2301 



"Trade, The," fears three things, VII, 
1705 

Economic question, The, VII, 1775 
Trade in America, III, 715 
Trades and industries. Regulation of, V, 

1301 
Travelers' Aid Society, The, X, 2605 
Treasurer, The county, IV, 974 
Treasury, Department of the, VI, 1403 
Treaties 

How made by the United States, VI, 

1400 
Trihes, Indian, III, 607 
Triple Alliance, The, I, 104 
Tuberculosis, IX, 2207; XI, 2884 
Tuberculosis Association, The, XII, 3121 
Tudors, The, I, 180 
Twelve Tables, The, I, 79; II, S42 
Typhoid fever, IX, 2294 
Typhus fever, IX, 2294 
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■Unfortunate, State care of the in, X, 2520 

Indiana, X, 2534 

Iowa, X, 2561, 25S0 

Massachusetts, X, 2549, 2559, 2561 

Michigan, X, 2541 

Missouri, X, 2536, 2541 

New Jersey, X, 2541, 2554, 2559 

New York, X, 2580 

Ohio, X, 2541, 2644, 2549, 2559 

Oregon, X, 2541 

Pennsylvania, X, 2541 

Washington, X, 2544 

Wisconsin, X, 2541, 2550 

Supervision and management of, X, 2570 
TTniform Child Labor Law, The, X, 2450 

Provisions of, X, 2450 
Union, Attempts at, in America, VI, 

1328 sq 
TTnited States, The 

And contract theory, IV, 806 

And expansion. III, 732 

Compared with other nations, I, 40 

Constitution of, III, 004 

Government of, aud the Indian tribes, 
III, 607 

Government in. Classified, IV, 811 

Health service of, IX, 233.-) 

In world politics. Ill, 749 

Taxes of, VI, I42S 

See also un(Ier Child labor; Factory in- 
spection; Cities. Growth of; Manhood 
suffrage; and Woman suffrage 

United States 
FcdcrnI Durenii of Labor, X, 2430 
Federal Children's Bureau, XII, 3121 



United States, Federal Departments 

Agriculture. VI, 1409 

Commerce and Labor, VI, 1410 

Interior, The. VI, 1409 

Justice. VI, 1405 

Navy, VI, 1406 

Postofflce. VI, 1405 

State, VI, 1402 

Treasury, VI, 1403 

War, VI, 1404 
United States, Federal government 

Administration. VI, 1393 

Constitution. The, IV, 829 

Control of state governments, Vm, 1.S7-1- 
1875 

Federal and state spheres. IV, 842 

Foreign relations. VHI, I&W 

Interstate and foreign commerce, VIII, 
1893 

Limitations on. VIII, 1S95 

Powers of the. VIII. 1876, ISSO 

Treaty malting, VIII, 1890 
"United States of Europe," The, m, 720 
United States Supreme Coart, IV, ¥32 
Universities, V, 1209 
University Extension, V, 1311 
University of Bologna decree, VTI, 1591 
Unterwalden, Canton of, I, 103 
Uri, Canton of, I, 10,1 

Conimnnlty of. I, 107 
Utah, Child labor in, X, 2148 

See also uniler Wonmn suffrage 
Utopia, I, 1S7; II, 416 
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Vaccination 
Act of 1898, III, 678 
Compulsory, III, 672 
Vassals, I, 50 

Service owed by, I, 64 
Venereal diseases, X, 2648 
Vengeance, the requirements of the law, 

III, 575 
Vermont, Child life in, X, 2448 
Incorporation of villages in, IV, 1029 
See also under Factory inspection; 
Women as holders of political offices; 
Women as semi-clerical office holders; 
Women on state charitable boards: and 
Woman suffrage 
Vice Commission of Chicago, The, X, 2623 
Vice Commissions 
Investigations of, X, 2626 
Of Chicago, X, 2627 
Vice, Prevention of, X, 2622 
Child protection and education, X, 2641 
Medical questions, X, 2647 
Rescue and reform, X, 2645 



Village government, IV, 1006, 1013, 1025 

And the township, IV, 1027 

Characteristics, IV, 1006, 1024 

Council, The, IV, 1014 

Incorporation, IV, 1010, 1028, 1029 

Officers, IV, 1016 

Problems of, IV, 1019, 1030 

Program of, IV, 1029 
Virginia 

Colony of, I, 221 

Parish in, The, IV, 902 

See also under Women expressly ex- 
cluded from office 
Vocational training, XI, 2758, 2760; XII, 

3126 
Voluntary Associations, II, 493 
Voters* League, The Municipal, in Chi- 
cago, VI, 1555, 1556, 1567 
Voting 

Cumulative, VI, 1509 

Swearing in a vote, VI, 1523 
Voting booth, Vt, 1501, 1522 
Voting machines, VI, 1508 
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Wage claims, XII, 3147 

"Wage-earning women and children, VIII, 
1979-2004 

Wages of women, VII, 1645 

Walker, Dr. Mary, VII, 1660 

War, II, 307 
Utopian idea of, II, 421 

War, Department of, VI, 1404, 1430 

Warfare, Private, II, 514 

Warren, Mrs. H. C, on Budget Making, 
IX, 2350 

Wars, Cost of, XI, 2722 

Washington, George, Farewell address of, 
III, 722 

Washington, Industrial welfare commis- 
sions in, XI, 2087 
See also under Child labor; Unfortunate, 
State care of the; Woman's work, Laws 
affecting ; Women, Closing hour for 
work of; Women. Working hours of; 
and Woman suffrage 

Water and ice, vehicles of disease, IX, 
2312 

Waterworks, V, 1161 

Weather Bureau, The, VI, 1453 

West Point, VI, 1419 

Whigs, The, VI, 1467 
After Kevolution of 1688, I, 196, 202 
Appeal to the Democracy, I, 200 



White House Conference, The, X, 2525 
White Slave Traffic Act of 1910, XII, 3126 
White Slavery, X, 2588 
Child protection and education, X, 2641 
Kecommendations for preventing, X, 
2632 

Sources of supply, X, 2633 
Whooping Cough, IX, 2301 
Wiclit, I, 181 
Widows' pensions, X, 2532 
Wife 
Causes of divorce from husband, VIII, 

1911 
Control of own clothes and personal 

property, VIII, 1917, 1919 
Conveyance of property, VIII, 1925 
Enter into partnership without husband's 

consent, VIII, 1938 ' 
Entitled to a voice in choice of home, 
VIII, 1934 

"Head of the family," ever, VIII, 1934 
Income rights, VIII, 1928 
Legally competent as witness against 
husband, VIII, 1939 
Legally responsible for support of hus- 
band, VIII, 1933 
Make contracts without husband's con- 
sent. VIII, 1937 
Ownership of wages, VIII, 1920 
Payment for services in the house, VIII, 

1923 
Power to will her separate property, 
VIII, 1926 
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Wife — Ckmtlnuea 
Rights of guardianship of children, VIII, 

1912, 1917 
Share In property acquired by Joint 
efforts, VIII, 1929 
Willard, Emma, VII, 1801, 1640 
William I of England, I, 1G4 sq. ; III, 547 
And English law, III, 042 
William II of England, I, 104 
William III of Enrland, I, 196 
Willouffhhy, Wm. W., on American Con- 
stitutional System, VIII, 1865 
Wilson, Jennie L., on Legal Uights and 

Duties of Women, VIII, 1302 
Wisconsin, Almshouse regulation in, X, 
2541 
See also under Child labor; Industrial 
welfare commission; Unfortunate, State 
care of the; League of American Munic- 
ipalities; Woman's work. Laws affect- 
ing: Women as factory inspectors: 
Women as court office holders; Women, 
Closing hours for work of; Women ex- 
pressly excluded from office: Women, 
on state charitable boards; Women, 
Working hoiirs of; and Woman suffrage 
Wolfe, A, B., on Manhood suffrage in 

United States, VII, 1687 
WoUstonecraft, Mary, on rights of 
women, VII, 1599 

Woman 

Calvin on, VII, 1592 

Church and, in earlier period, VII, 1590 

Intellect claimed to be inferior to that 

of man, VII, 1592 
In 12th to 15th centuries, VII, 1590 
Innocent, VIII, Bull of, VII, 1591 
Luther on, VII, 1592 
Status of, in Colonial period, VII, 1644 
Tertullian on, VII, 1591 
Uniyersity of Bologna decree, VII, 1591 
Woman 
Aa citizen, XII, 2981 
As daughter, XII, 2061 
As mother, XII, 2957-2960 
Duty of, to public life, XII, 2994 
In college, XII, 2961 
Means of progress of, XII, 2977 
Mental capacity of. XII, 2972-2976 
Penalty for offences against, VIII, 1948- 

1979 
Physical capacity of, XII, 2087-2071 
Protection of honor of, XII, 3140 
Responsibility of, in face of social 
changes, XII, 3012 
Woman and the home, XII, 2908 
Extension of the home, XII, 3000 
Larger home of the community, XII, 
8000 
Woman Suffrage 
And tlie franchise, VI, 1490 
Arguments fni- and against, VI, lni9 
Excluded from, I" Cnlonlos, VII, 1007 
Feudal, in Frame, VII, 1095 



Woman Suffrage — Continued 
Limitations on, VIII, 2020 
National convention in New York, VH, 

1602 
Woman Suffrage In • 
Asia, VII, 1638, 1836 
British Empire — 

Australia, VII, 1637, 1787, 1843 

Burma, VII. 1638, 1845 

Canada, VII, 1638. 1788 

Great Britain, Vn, 1590, 1832 

Isle of Man, VII, 1&32 

India, VII, 1638, 1845 

New Zealand, VII, 1637, 1768, 1841 
South Africa, VII, 1638, 1840, 1787 
China, vn, 1639, 1845 
Europe — 

Austria, VII, 1595, 1836 

Belgium, VII. 1607, 1837 

Bohemia, VII, 1604, 1836 

Bosnia and Herzogovina, VII, 1603, 
1790 

Bulgaria, VIL 1607, 1839 

Denmark, VII, 1608, 1832 

Finland, Vn, 1609, 1772, 1&31 

France, VH, 1610, 1595. 1837 

Gallcia, VII, 1606 

German Empire, VII, 1613, 1836 

Greece, VH, 1825, 1841 

Hungary, VII, 1606, 1840 

Iceland, VH, 1625, 1832 

Italy, vn, 1626. 1837 

Jlontenegro, Vn, 1841 

Netherlands. Vn, 1627, 1836 

Norway, VII, 1627, 1831 

Poland, vn, 1607 

Portugal, VII, 1631, 1838 

Roumania, VH, 1632. 1840 

Russia, vn, 1632, 18,S8 

Servia, VII, 1635, 1840 

Spain, vn. 1636. 1838 

Sweden, VH, 1635, 1832 

Switzerland. VH. 1636, 1836 

Turkey, VH, 1841 
United States, Vn, 1641-16S4. 1737-1739. 

17S7-1800, lSOS-1829 
See also under Woman suffrage in the 

United States 
Woman Suffrage (Full) in United States 
Alaska, vn, 1825 
Arizona, VII, 1S25 
California, VII, 1821 
Colorado. VII. 1815 
Idaho. VII, 1819 
Kansas, VII, 1S24 
OrcgoUjVII, 1825 
T'tah, VII, 1820 
Washington. VII, 1823 
Wyoming, VU, 1814 
Woman Suffrage in United States, in 

school matters, in 
Connecticut, VII, 1746 
Delaware. VII, 1746 
Illinois, VII, 1747 
Iowa, VII, 1740 
Kentuckv. VII, 1746 
Massachusetts, VII, 1748 
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Woman Suffrage — Continued 
Michigan, VII, 1747 
Minnesota, VII, 1747 
Mississippi, VII, 1T4S 
Aiontana, VII, 1746 
Ni'lil-aska, VII, 1747 
New Hampsliire, VII, 1746 
New Jersey, VII, 1748 
New Yorli, VII, 1747 
Nortli Carolina, VII, 1746 
North Dakota, VII, 1747 
Ohio, VII, 1747 
Oklahoma, VII, 1747 
South Dakota, VII, 1747 
Te\-as, VII, 1748 
Vermont, VII, 1746 
■Uisconsin. VII, 1746 

"Woman Suffrage in Tlnited States on equal 
terms with men in 

Alaska, VII, 1682 

Arizona, VII, 1682 

California, VII, 1682 

Colorado. VII, 1682 

Idaho, VII, 1682 

Kansas, VII, 1682 

Oregon, VII, 1682 

Utah, VII, 1682 

Wyoming, VII, 1682 
Woman Suffrage in United States, on 
financial expenditure, in 

Arkansas, VII, 1748 

Delaware, VII, 1749 

Iowa, VII, 1749 

Louisiana, VII, 1749 

Maryland, VII, 1749 

Michigan, VII, 1749 

Montana, VII, 1749 

New York, VII, 1749 

North Carolina, VII, 1749 

South Carolina, VII, 1749 

Texas, VII, 1749 

Woman Suffrage in United States, on spe- 
cial questions, in 

Arkansas, VII, 1760 

Connecticut, VII, 1730 

Delaware, VII, 1750 

Illinois, VIII, 1730 

Minnesota, VII, 17;iO 

Mississippi, VII, 1750 

New York, VII, 1750 

Pennsylvania, VII, 1750 

Texas, VII, 1759 
Woman Suffrage, Constitutional amend- 
ments 

Procedure for, VII, 1803 

Table of, VII, 1804 
Woman Suffrage, Opinions on, by 

Clifford, Annie, VII, 1596 

Condorcet. VII, 1599 

Disraeli, VII, 1603 

Fuller, Margaret, VII, 1602 

Gouges, Olympe de, VII, 1599 

Lincoln, Abraham, VII, 1602 

Mangeret, Marie. VII, 1610 

Mott, Lucretia, VII, 1603 

Sand, Georges, VII, 1610 



Woman Suffrage — Continued 
Stanhope, Mrs. Spencer. VII, 1599 
■Woiistonecratt, Mary, VII, 1599 

Woman Suffrage, Opposition to 
Greatest foe of, VII, 1760, 1765 
Reform Act of 1832 in Great Britain, 
VII, 1601 

Woman's Suffrage Organizations 
College Equal Suffrage League, VII, 1678 
Equal Franchise Society, VII, 1079 
Friends' Equal Rights Association, VII, 
1678 
International Council of Women, VII, 

1675 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
VII, 1676 

National Council of Women. VII, 1675 
National Woman's Suffrage Society in 

England, VII, 1015 

National Union of Woman's Suffrage So- 
cieties, VII, 1618 
Political Equality Association, VII, 1679 
Woman's Suffrage Association of Ger- 
many, VII, 1614 
Woman's Suffrage Party, The, VII, 1674, 

1677 
Woman's Social and Political Union, In 
England, VII, 1621 
Woman Suffrage, Results of 
Election of Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, in 

England, VII, 1616 
Given in nine states, VI, 1496 
Hodge. Margaret, Report for Australia, 
VII, 1637 
Present political status, in U. S., VII, 

1737 
Statistics on, VII, 1787-1850 
What it has thus far meant, VII, 1770 

Woman Suffrage, Statistics of. VII, 1793 
Equal suffrage. VII, 1S08, 1809 
Full suffrage in D. S., VII, 1814-1825 
International, VII, 1796-18.50 
Limited suffrage, VII, 1826 

Woman's City Club of Chicago, Work of, 
IX, 2143 

Arousing interest in governmental func- 
tions, IX, 2163 

Babies, Health of, IX, 2190 

Camera contests, IX, 2175 

City morals, IX, 2190 

City waste, IX, 2191 

City welfare exhibit, IX, 2154 

Civic institutes. IX, 2156 

Civic leaflets, IX, 2175 

Clean city campaign. IX, 2176 

"Clean up" work, IX, 2196 

Post cards. IX, 2181 

Posters. IX, 2176 

Processions and pageants, IX, 2179 

Ward, Outline study of a. IX, 2173 

Women prisoners. For, IX, 2187 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

VII, 1679 
Woman's Movement, Purpose of the, XII, 
2906 
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"Woman's Movement — Continued 

Antagonisms to the, XII, 3001 

Modules relation of men and women, 
XII, 2897 

Promise of the, XII, 3002 
Woman's Municipal League, VI, 1562, 

1371 
Woman's Work, Laws affecting, VIII, 
2037 

KmpIoymcntB prohibited, VIII, 20B2 

Hour and wage commissions, VIII, 2058 

Industries affected by hour legislation, 
VIII, 20-17 

Limitations on hours. VIII, 2039, 2067 

Eight-hour day, VIII, 2042 

Sixtv-liour week, VIII, 2042 

Rest periods, VIII, 2049 

Nlglit worls. VIII, 2050 

Toilets, VIII, 2055 
Woman's Work, Laws affecting, in 

Oillforuia, VIII, 2041, 2042 

nilnols, VIII, 2041 

Michigan, VIII, 2041 

New York, VIII, 2041 

Ohio, VIII, 2041 

Waslilngton, VIII, 2041 

Wisconsin, VIII, 2041 
Women 

And city babies, IX, 2188 

And city homes, IX, 2195 

And city morals, IX, 2190 

And employment, VII, 1850 

And garbage, IX, 2191 

And the modern city, IX, 2145 

And the public schools, IX, 2203 

Citizenship a summons to, XII, 2988 

Eugenic duties of, XI, 2895 

In anti-slavery agitation, VII, 1602 

In college, XII, 2961, 2975 

Independence of. Declaration of, VII, 
1603 

Married, XII, 2963 

Proportion of men to, XII, 2987 

Protecting children, X, 2472 

Responsible for welfare of women and 
children, XII, 2990 

Schopenhauer on, XII, 2907 

Spencer, Herbert, on. XII, 2966 

Taxation of, VII, 1598 
Women Administrators, VIII, 2067 
Women as court office holders in 

Alabama, VII, 1754 

Connecticut, VII, 1754 

Illinois. VII, 1755 

Iowa, VII, 1754 

Maine, VII, 1754 

Mnssachusetts, VII, 1754 

New .TevBcy, VII, 1755 

Ohio, VII, 1754 

Wisconsin, VII, 1704 
Women as factory Inspectors In, X, 2686 

Delaware. VII, 1750 

Illinois, VII, 17W1 

Louisiana, VII, 1760 

Maine, VII, 17B8 

Michigan, VII, 1766 



Women as factory inspectors. In — Con- 
tinued 

Minnesota, VIL 1756 

New York, VII, 1758 

Ohio, VII, 1756 

Kliode Island, VII, 1756 

Wisconsin, VII, 1756 
Women as holders of library offices, VII, 

1753 
Women as holders of political offices in 

Connecticut, VII, 1751 

Delaware, VII, 1750 

Florida, VII, 1750 

Illinois, VII, 1751 

Indiana, VII, 1751 

Maryland, VII, 17.50 

Michigan, VII, 1751 

Missouri, VII, 1751 

Nebraska, VII, 1750 

New Jersey, VII, 1750 

New Mexico, VII, 1750 

New York, VII, 1750 

Ohio, VII, 1751 

Oklahoma, VII, 1750 

Pennsylvania, VII, 1750 

South Dakota. VII, 1751 

Texas, VII, 1751 

Vermont, VII, 1750 
Women as school office holders, VII, 1752, 

1753 
Women as semi-clerical office holders in 

Connecticut, VII, 1753 

Indiana, VII, 1753 

Florida, VII, 1753 

Maine, VII, 1753 

Massachusetts, VII, 1753 

Michigan, VII, 1753 

Minnesota, VII, 1753 

Missouri, VII, 1754 

Nebraska, VII. 1753 

New York, VII, 1753 

South Carolina, VII, 1753 

Texas, VII, 1753 

Vermont, VII, 1753 
Women, Closing hour for work of, in, XI, 
2699 

Connecticut, XI, 2699 

Indiana, XI, 2699 

Massachusetts, XI, 2699 

Nebraska, XI, 2ii;i!> 

New York, XI, 2U09 

Oregon, XI, 270S 

Pennsylvania. XI, 2699 

Washington, XI, 2708 

Wisconsin, XI, 2708 
Women expresslv excluded from office in 

Alabama, VII, IT.'iS 

Arkansas. Vll, 1751 

Iowa, Vn, 1752 

Kentucky. VII, 1752 

Maine, VII, 1752 

Miissnchusctts. VII, 1752 

Mlohlgnn. VII, 175L' 

Mluuesola, VII. 1T51 

Mississippi, VII. 1751 

Montana, VII, 1751 
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Women expressly excluded from office in — 
Continued 

Nevada, VII, 1731 

New Hampsliire, VII, 1752 

North Carolina, VII, 1751 

North Dakota. VII, 1752 

Ohio, VII, 17.-,1 

Rhode Islanil, VII, 1751 
■ South Carolina, VII, 1751 

Tennessee, VII, 1752 

Virginia, VII, 17.^1 

West Virginia. VII, 1751 

Wisconsin, VII, 1752 
Women excluded from office of notary 
public iu 

Louisiana, VII, 1754 

llaine, VII, 1754 

Massachusetts, VII, 1754 

North Carolina, VII, 1754 
Women, National Council of, VII, 1675 
Women, Occupations of, XI, 2922 

Admitted to practice law, VIII, 2019 

Dentistry, XII, 2962 

Eligible to offices, VIII, 2010 

Factories, XII, 2962 

Medical schools, XII, 2962 

On boards of control of state charitable 
Institutions, VIII, 2013 

On school boards, VIII, 2010 

Pharmacy, XII, 2962 

Shops and offices, XII, 2962 

Statistics of employment, VII, 1850 

Superintendents of schools, VIII, 2010 

Teachers, XII, 2962 

Trades not entered by, XI, 2923 
Women on state charitable and reform 
boards in 

Connecticut, VII, 1755 

Georgia, VII, 1756 

Illinois, VII, 1755 

Indiana, VII, 1755 

Iowa, VII, 1755, 1756 

Kentucky, VII, 1756 

Maine, VII, 1756 

Massachusetts, VII, 1755, 1756 

Michigan, VII, 1755, 1756 

Minnesota, VII, 1736 

Missouri, VII, 1755. 1736' 

Nebraska, VII, 1756 

New York, VII, 1755, 1756 



Women on state charitable and reform 
boards in — Continued 

Ohio, VII, 1755, 1756 

Oklahoma, VII, 1755 

Pennsylvania, VII, 1755, 1756 

Rhode Island, VII, 1755, 1756 

South Dakota, VII, 1755 

Vermont, VII, 1755 

Wisconsin, VII, 1755, 1756 
Women, Present political status of, in the 

United States, VII, 1737 
Women Teachers, Salaries of, VIII, 2000 
Women, Trade unionism for, XI, 2908 
Women, Working hours of, in 

Arizona, XI, 27U8 

California, XI, 2708 

Colorado, XI, 2708 

Oregon, XI, 2708 

Washington, XI, 2708 

Wisconsin, XI, 2708 
Women's Clubs, XII, 3116 

Federation of, XII, 3117 

Sorosis, XII, 3116 

Training for larger citizenship, XII, 3110 
Women's Literal Federation, The, VII, 

1617 
Women's Social and Political Union, VII, 

1621 
Women's Trade Union League, National. 

XI, 2913, 2926 
Women's Work 

Conditions of, VII, 1645 

Investigation into wages of, VII, 1645 

Reorganizing, IX, 23S5 
WoodhuU, Victoria, VII, 1669 
Working Children, Number of, X, 2425 
Workmen's compensation law, XI, 2684 
World Peace Foundation, XI, 2730 
Wright, Frances, first woman lecturer. 

VII, 1652 
Wright, Mrs. Harriet G. R., on How to 

Aid Legislation, VIII, 2098 
Wyoming, Enfranchisement of women iu, 
VII, 1673 

See also under Woman suffrage 



Yellow Fever, IX, 2303 
Young, Mrs. Ella Flags, XI, 2783 
Young Men's Christian Association, The, 
X, 2601 



Young Women's Christian Association, X, 
2594 



